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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON DRUG ABUSE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1990 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Vancouver, WA. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in the 
Council Chambers, Vancouver City Hall, 210 East 13th Street, Van- 
couver, Washington, Hon. Jolene Unsoeld presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Unsoeld and Kildee. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Good morning. I call to order this official hearing 
of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education of the Education and Labor Committee on the Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education Program, better known as DARE. 

I would like to welcome everyone and introduce my colleague 
from the Education and Labor Committee— Human Resources Sub- 
committee Chairman, Dale Kildee from Michigan— who himself 
was an educator in his former life. I think he calls it his real life. 
Congressman Kildee has been dedicated to furthering the cause of 
education during his tenure in Congress, both on the Education 
Committee and the Budget Committee. He has been an inspiration 
and a mentor to me not only in our committee but also in Con- 
gress. I appreciate his willingness to travel to the "real Washing- 
ton" to preside over this hearing with me. And, I believe I speak 
for both of us when I say we are looking forward to hearing the 
testimony and learning more about DARE and the positive effect it 
is having on our youth. 

Part of what you all are doing today is to help us build that mo- 
mentum, establish the record, so that we can go back to Congress 
to give that extra push to promote this very worthwhile program. 

And I want to thank all of the witnesses who are here today. We 
appreciate you taking the time to share your experiences with the 
DARE program with us today. 

As our nation's drug woes have worsened, Congress has been ex- 
amining what is successful strategy and what is not to deal with 
these problems. We are holding the hearing to gain additional in- 
sight from those of you who have worked most closely with the suc- 
cessful DARE program. 

I do not have to tell anyone here about the effect the scourge of 
drugs is having on our future generation of. leaders. If our young 
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people are to succeed, we must eliminate drug and alcohol abuse. 
President Bush has called for drug-free schools by the year 2000. 
Yet despite signs that drug use is declining among our nation's 
outh, narcotics abuse still continues in disturbing proportions and 
rings untold misery. More than half of Washington's sixth graders 
have consumed alcohol. One in six tenth graders drink every day. 
Half of the teen offenders commit their crimes while high or 
drunk. It is estimated by the Governor's Council on Substance 
Abuse that 80,000 children under the age of 18 have a substance 
abuse problem. And thousands more are on their way. As many as 
one in twenty births are to cocaine users— the so-called crack 
babies. Moreover, according to state law enforcement officials, the 
majority of serious crimes in the state can be traced to drugs. 

We in Congress are actively trying to do our part to combat these 
problems. We hope to work in partnership with local schools, com- 
munities and local law enforcement agencies in a national effort to 
fight the War on Drugs. In a nation that is desperately seeking so- 
lutions to our drug problems, I believe DARE stands out as a 
proven weapon. 

Over a year ago, Lewis County Sheriff, Bill Logan, pulled me 
aside after a town hall meeting and clued me in to the DARE pro- 
gram because it was proving its worth in southwest Washington. 
He told me they had tried scaring the kids; they had tried locking 
them up, but none of it had really worked. He also said that the 
DARE program was the first that had come along that had a 
chance of drying up the demand for drugs. This is because DARE 
uproots drug abuse at its source, when the problem is still small 
and the potential user still young. 

Since then I have investigated the DARE program, attended 
DARE graduations for both law enforcement officers and students, 
and met with schools and those officers. I have become convinced 
that DARE is one of our most effective drug prevention strategies. 
Therefore I introduced legislation to provide funding for DARE 
programs. 

Last year, with the cooperation of my colleagues, I was able to 
pass legislation that made DARE programs eligible for Federal 
funding. This year I have introduced legislation that targets $15 
million of the Drug Free Schools fund for DARE. It passed the 
House of Representatives this summer, and I am now working for 
Senate approval, without them turning the bill into a Christmas 
tree with a lot of other ornaments on it. We want it to go through 
cleanly. 

Since the Federal Government is spending nearly $9 billion on 
the War on Drugs in 1990 alone, and another half a billion dollars 
in the Drug Free Schools and Communities Act, I believe we must 
spend our resources wisely by targeting the successful programs 
like DARE. Once a drug problem has developed, it is difficult and 
expensive to treat. Experts agree the best approach is prevention. 

DARE goes beyond the traditional anti-drug education programs. 
It uniquely brings people together: parents, students, teachers, law 
enforcement officers and the community in a cooperative education 
effort to help kids recognize the pressures that can lead to drug 
and alcohol abuse, as well as ways to deal with those pressures. It 
not only teaches kids why to say "no," but also how to say "no." 
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one in twenty births are to cocaine users - the so called crack babies. 
Moreover, according to state law enforcement officials, the majority of 
serious crimes in the state can be traced to drugs. 

We in Congress are actively trying to do our part to combat these 
problems. We hope to work in partnership with local schools, communities 
and law enforcement agencies in a national effort to fight the War on Drugs. 
In a nation that Is desperately seeking solutions to our drug problems, I 
believe DARE stands out as a proven weapon. 

Over a year ago, Lewis County Sheriff, Bill Logan, pulled me aside after 
a town meeting and clued me in to the DARE program because it was proving 
its worth in southwest Washington. He told me they tried scaring kids; they 
tried locking them up; but none of it had worked. He told me that DARE was 
the first program that had come along that had a chance of drying up the 
demand for drugs. DARE uproots drug abuse at its source, when the problem 
is still small, and the potential user still young. 

Since then I have investigated the DARE program, attended DARE 
graduations for both officers and students, and met with schools and law 
enforcement officers. I became convinced that DARE was an effective drug 
prevention strategy so I introduced legislation to provide funding for DARE 
programs. 

Last year I was able to pass legislation that made DARE programs 
eligible for federal funding. This year I introduced legislation that targets 
$15 million of the Drug Free Schools fund for DARE. It passed the House of 
Representatives this summer and I am now working for Senate approval. 

As the federal government spends nearly $9 billion dollars on the War 
on Drugs in (990 alone, and another half a billion in Drug Free Schools and 
Communities Act money, I believe we must spend our resources wisely by 
targeting successful programs like DARE. Once a drug problem has 
developed, it Is difficult and expensive to treat. Experts agree the best 
approach is prevention. 

DARE goes beyond the traditional anti-drug education programs. It 
uniquely brings people together, parents, students, teachers, and law 
enforcement officers in a cooperative education effort to help kids 
recognize the pressures that can lead to drug and alcohol abuse and ways to 
deal with these pressures. It not only teaches kids why to say "no", but 
HOW to say "no." 
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DARE brings patrol-hardened, credible law enforcement officers into 
the schools to shore up the teacher's anti-drug instruction. Our teachers 
have one of the toughest and most important jobs in society. They need our 
support and veteran DARE officers provide the added sophistication and 
experience. 

DARE officers are also gifted teachers. I believe it is this unique 
aspect that makes the program so successful. It builds positive, trusting 
relationships between students and officers. It opens communication 
channels that were sometimes non-existent. The rapport that develops 
leads to a greater respect for the law. DARE officers are having a positive 
influence on our young people and our communities.. 

Offering a DARE program, however, takes the commitment of an entire 
community. It takes an abundance of time, energy, and resources to 
implement a DARE program. Funding for DARE programs currently comes 
from state and local resources,and donations from parents, schools and 
local businesses. Cost to replace a single officer on patrol can reach 
$36,000 in the state of Washington. Many urban and rural communities 
today want DARE in their schools, but must forego the program because they 
lack funding. I believe a federal commitment would help communities who 
want DARE but cannot afford it. 

Mr. Chairman? Would you like to give some opening remarks? 



CLOSING REMARKS 

Once again, I wish to thank the witnesses for their excellent 
presentations. I believe your testimony will help us secure more funding 
for the DARE program. We have an obligation to our youth to get programs 
that are working into our schools and communities. DARE is a tough, long 
term strategy that may positively affect our kids for the rest of their lives. 
DARE makes a difference and we simply cannot afford to lose the Ware on 
Drugs. 

When sheriffs, police chiefs, teachers, parents, and students all say 
this is a program that works, we in Congress should not only listen, we 
should act. I hope to continue to gain support for DARE. Thank you all for 
your dedication to Washington's youth and this important prevention 
program. And thank you for coming today to share your experiences. 
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Ms. Unsoeld. Mr. Chairman? Would you like to add a few open- 
ing remarks? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Madame Chairman. It is a pleasure to be 
here in Washington to hear testimony on one of the most devastat- 
ing problems we have in our country: drug abuse, and particularly, 
drug abuse by our children. 

As a father of three college age children, I count my blessings 
that so far those children have successfully emerged through those 
years. But, I look around, and sometimes wonder how they made it, 
with all the temptations present in our society. 

The problem is very complex, and the answers are not easy. I am 
convinced that the role of the police department working with the 
school is a very, very important role. I am from Flint, Michigan, 
and when I was still teaching Latin in high school back there, Flint 
established a police counselor program, where they put a full time 
police officer in certain schools. And I, at the time, wondered a bit 
whether that was good. But after just a few months I knew it was 
good, because that relationship between the police officer— and 
these were really solid police officers with great experience— work- 
ing with the teachers and working with the students, really trans- 
formed not only individuals, but whole neighborhoods. So I am con- 
vinced that this is a good approach. 

Congresswoman Unsoeld is Ms. DARE in Washington. She has 
educated us. I do not recall a meeting in which she has not men- 
tioned DARE and what a great program this is. It is for that 
reason that she wanted to have a hearing out here so she could 
educate more of the Congress. So, I will go back and I will be her 
teacher's aide, trying to educate the Congress. 

We have done well. You were very persistent. Persistence if a 
virtue in the Congress. You have to really stay at it because there 
are so many demands for our money down there. You really have 
to believe in a program, and be able to sell that program. Congress- 
woman Unsoeld has done that. 

We will go back now and try to convince the Senate that the 
bill— Congresswoman Unsoeld's bill that passed the House— is a 
good bill just as it is, and as you say, not to have the Senate hang a 
lot of ornaments on it. 

I commend the police officers here. You have a special knowledge 
of this problem; you see it from so many different points of view. I 
am anxious to assist you in solving this problem because what is at 
stake is the very future of our country. I am Chairman, as Con- 
gresswoman Unsoeld pointed out, of the Human Resources Sub- 
committee, and I have youth programs under my subcommittee. As 
you see, these programs have some problems. I was mentioning to 
one of the officers that one of the programs under my jurisdiction 
is a Runaway Youth Act. Now, I come from a very stable family. 
My mother is 90 years old. When I go home to Flint, I still stay at 
her house. We go to Mass together. And, I have always had that 
stability. My own children, I think, have had that stability. 

But you look around and you find that very often that stability is 
not there. I have seen families so damaged that one time, halfway 
through a hearing, I began to realize— and I hate to say this be- 
cause it sounds so unusual— that that young man or that young 
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woman, that boy or girl who ran away from home, was doing that 
as a defensive action. 

So I think that as you approach the DARE program, you reach 
the child and somehow try to reach his or her family, too, because 
the family is the basic unit of society. 

What I have seen just talking to the officers I here today, as we 
have discussed the family, is that you recognize the role of that 
child in the family. Whatever you have done, you have done well. 
Because, the few officers picked to serve in this program that are 
here today obviously do recognize that that child is part of a 
family. And, somehow that must have permeated through the pro- 
gram because you have had a high rate of success. 

Finally, I commend you for it, and I want to go back to Washing- 
ton and help Congresswoman Unsoeld get her bill which has al- 
ready passed in the House, passed in the Senate. Thank you very 
much. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you. You can see why Congressman Kildee 
is a great favorite. As he conducts his subcommittee, he is able to 
lift the intellectual arguments off the page and fix them within our 
emotions. And that is often the best place to push these good pro- 
grams. 

For those of you who are participating, I want to tell you that 
this is being broadcast live and will be recorded and rebroadcast, so 
that you have that warning. 

Our first witness is Commander Walter Mitchell, from the Los 
Angeles Police Department. DARE originally began in 1983 in Los 
Angeles, and Commander Mitchell was at that beginning, at that 
birthing. We are very much looking forward to hearing you. 
Thanks to his efforts, DARE has now spread to 49 states and sever- 
al foreign countries. 

Commander Mitchell. 

STATEMENT OF COMMANDER WALTER MITCHELL, LOS ANGELES 
POLICE DEPARTMENT, REPRESENTING DARE AMERICA 

Commander Mitchell. Good morning. Thank you. First of all I 
want to thank the committee for the opportunity to speak here this 
morning, but I also want to thank the DARE officials and the 
DARE officers from Washington State. I do not know if everybody 
in the room knows, but Washington State has one of the more solid 
DARE programs in the United States, and I just wanted to point 
that out. They have one of the great programs. 

Congresswoman Unsoeld said we are in 49 states. Happily, next 
week, we start in the 50th state. The state of Delaware has finally 
come on board, thanks to the efforts of a lot of people back there, 
including Senator Joe Biden. 

There is no question that the magnitude of drug abuse and gang 
violence in our society is high and spills over to the schools, espe- 
cially with the increase in the use of crack cocaine in the last few 
years. 

The statistics relating to drug use on U.S. school campuses are 
shocking. According to the September 1989 National Drug Control 
Strategy published by the White House, "Half of all teens in a 
recent survey said that drugs were being used in their schools, and 
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four in ten said that they were being sold there/ 1 To successfully 
combat the social problem of drug abuse, we must mobilize our 
schools and law enforcement agencies and entire communities 
must focus their resources on this problem. 

Drug abuse is everyone's problem. Drug abuse reduces effective 
learning in schools. Recent National Institute on Drug Abuse sta- 
tistics reveal that 54 percent of graduating students have used 
marijuana, some as young as nine years of age. 

Nationally, 26 percent of the workers are under the influence 
while on the job, and 20 to 40 percent of all heavy cocaine users 
have to steal to become drug dealers to support their habit. The 
Surgeon General states that thousands of people die annually in 
the U.S. from heroin and cocaine overdoses. The most innocent vic- 
tims are babies born to cocaine-addicted mothers, the so-called 
crack babies. The babies are usually underweight and sometimes 
are mentally or physically deformed and addicted to drugs for life. 

Drugs are big business. Regardless of time, money and manpower 
being devoted to attack narcotic trafficking as a police problem, 
this dirty business is thriving. It is thriving simply because it is a 
matter of economics. It is a matter of supply and demand. As long 
as there is a demand for illegal drugs, then there are going to be 
hustlers out there that are willing to supply it. It is estimated that 
we have 23 million drug abusers in this country. With that big of a 
market, unless we reduce that market, we are not going to solve 
the drug problem. 

Law enforcement executives throughout the United States and 
around the world recognize that prevention is the key to stopping 
the demand for drugs. DARE has become the model drug preven- 
tion program for law enforcement communities worldwide. The im- 
plementation and presentation of the DARE curriculum is essen- 
tial in accomplishing the goals of drug eradication among society's 
youth. 

We must acknowledge that the welfare of our society rests upon 
the ability of our children to cope with the responsibilities and 
stress which they will inherit as our future leaders and workers. 
DARE was developed to help our children deal with the drug prob- 
lem and meet these challenges. 

DARE is a police officer-led, semester long series of classroom 
lessons that teach fifth and sixth grade children how to resist the 
pressures to experiment with drugs and alcohol. 

Created in 1983 as a cooperative effort between the Los Angeles 
Police Department and the Los Angeles Unified School District, 
DARE employs law enforcement officers in school classrooms as 
regular instructors. The DARE Program has proven so successful 
that it has expanded into more than 3,000 communities in all 50 
states, Australia, New Zealand, American Samoa, Canada and the 
Department of Defense Dependents Schools worldwide. DARE will 
reach over 20 million students this year. 

DARE goes beyond the traditional drug abuse programs. Typical- 
ly, these programs emphasize drug identification and the harmful 
effects of drug and alcohol. Traditional programs warn children not 
to use these substances, but they do not teach them how to resist 
the pressures to try drugs and alcohol. DARE gives children skills 
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to recognize and resist the subtle and overt pressures that cause 
them to experiment with drugs and alcohol. 

Rather than just offering slogans or organizing rallies, DARE 
provides students with accurate information about alcohol and 
drugs; teaches students ways to say no while providing alterna- 
tives; teaches students decision making skills and the consequences 
of their behavior; and builds self esteem while teaching kids how to 
resist peer pressure. It is the only program that gives children 
something substantial to use when they are offered drugs. 

The program, whose core curriculum is in the fifth and sixth 
grade, is divided into four components. It has since been expanded 
in Los Angeles and now, in many of the states around the country, 
to K through 12. 

We have a K through 4 grade visitation. This acquaints the chil- 
dren with the DARE officer and lays the groundwork for the 17 les- 
sons they will receive in the fifth and sixth grade. The fifth and 
sixth grade core classes is the foundation of the program. It pro- 
vides the students with the skills they will need as young adults to 
resist the temptation of drug abuse. 

There is a ten lesson follow up in junior high school to the origi- 
nal 17 lessons, and those lessons reinforce the values students 
learn in elementary school. 

In high school, there are five lessons led by the police officer, as 
well as two follow up lessons by the teacher that take the students 
into adulthood. DARE combines all the previously learned values 
and experiences, and applies them to real life situations, teaching 
young adults the value of staying drug free. 

Experience has demonstrated how quickly the drug epidemic can 
spread. In Los Angeles, where the DARE program started, statis- 
tics have shown a dramatic reduction in drug abuse and drug use 
in the high schools. 

DARE has been doing its job now for more than half a decade, 
and it is succeeding. It is not a one-hour, once a year visit by a 
stranger. It is four and a half months of straight talk with someone 
who becomes a friend, a confidante and an ally. It leaves a lasting 
impression on kids and their families. And, now DARE is working 
nationwide, even worldwide, for our most valuable resource — our 
children. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Commander Walter Mitchell follows:] 
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PRESENTATION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
firug Abuse Resistance Education 
D.A.R.E. 
Commander Walt Mitchell 
Los Angeles Police Department 



There is no question that the magnitude of drug abuse and gang 
violence in our society is high and spills over to the schools, 
especially with the increase in use of crack cocaine in the last few 
years* 

The statistics relating to drug use on U.S. school campuses are 
shocking. According to the September 1989 National Drug Control 
Strategy published by the White House, H Half of all teens in a recent 
national survey said that drugs were being used in their schools, and 
four in ten said that they were being sold there* 14 To successfully 
combat the social problem of drug abuse, we must mobilize our schools 
and law enforcement agencies and entire communities must focus their 
resources on this problem. 

Drug abuse is everyone's problem* Drug abuse reduces effective 
learning in school. Recent National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) 
statistics reveal that 54% of graduating students HAVE USED MARIJUANA 
(some as young as 9 years of age) , 

Nationally, 26% of the workers are under the influence while on the 
job and 20%-40% of all heavy cocaine users have to steal or become 
drug dealers to support their habit* The Surgeon General states that 
thousands of people die annually in the U.S. from heroin and cocaine 
overdoses* The most innocent victims are babies born to 
cocaine-addicted mothers. The babies are usually underweight and 
sometimes are mentally or physically deformed and addicted to the 
drug* 

Drugs are a big business. Regardless of time, money and manpower 
being devoted to attack narcotics trafficking as a police problem, 
this dirty business is thriving. It is thriving precisely because it 
is a business, and like any business it succeeds by responding to one 
of the fundamental laws of economics - SUPPLY AND DEMAND. As long as 
there is a demand for illegal drugs there will be hustlers who are 
ready to supply it. 

Law enforcement executives throughout the United States and around 
the world recognize that prevention is the key to stopping the demand 
for drugs, and D.A.R.E. has become the model drug prevention program 
for law enforcement communities worldwide. The implementation and 
presentation of the DARE curriculum is essential to accomplishing the 
goal of drug abuse eradication among society's youth. 

We must acknowledge that the welfare of our society rests upon the 
ability of our children to cope with the responsibilities and 
stresses which they will inherit as our future leaders and workers. 
D.A.R.E. was developed to help our children deal with the drug 
problem and meet these challenges. 

D.A.R.E. is a police officer-led, semester long series of classroom 
lessons that teach fifth and sixth grade children U£W to resist the 
pressure to experiment with drugs and alcohol. 

-1- 
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Created in 1983 as a cooperative effort between the Los Angeles 
Police Department and the Los Angelss Unified School District, 
D.A.R.E. employs law enforcement officers in school classrooms as 
regular instructors. The D.A.R.E. Program has proven so successful 
that it has expanded into more than 3,000 communities in all 50 
states, Australia, New Zealand, American Samoa, Canada and the 
Department of Defense Dependents Schools worldwide. To date, over 20 
million children have been impacted by D.A.R.E. 

D.A.R.E. goes beyond the traditional drug abuse programs. Typically, 
these programs emphasize drug identification and the harmful affects 
of drugs and alcohol. Traditional programs warn children not to use 
these substances, but do not teach them HQH to resist the pressures 
to try drugs and alcohol. D.A.R.E. gives children skills to 
recognize and resist the subtle and overt pressures that causa them 
to experiment with drugs and alcohol. Rather than just offering 
slogans or organizing rallies, D.A.R.E. 

-provides students with accurate information about alcohol 
and drugs; 

-teaches students ways to say H NO H while providing alternatives; 
-teaches students decision making skills and the consequences of 

their behavior; and 
-builds self esteem while teaching kids how to resist peer 

pressure. It's the only program that gives children something 

substantial to use when offered drugs* 

The D.A.R.E. Program is divided into four components: 

K-4th grade visitations; This acquaints the children with the 
D.A.R.E. officer and lays the ground work for the 17 lessons they 
will receive in 5th or 6th grade. 

5th/6th grade core classes: This io the foundation of the 
D.A.R.E. Program. It provides the students with the skills they 
will need as young adults to resist the temptations of drug 
abuse . 

Junior High: These 10 lessons ars a follow-up to the original 17 
lessons. They reinforce the values students learned in 
elementary school. 

High School: These 5 lessons take the students into adulthood. 
D.A.R.E. combines all the previously learned values and 
experiences and applies them to real life situations, teaching 
young adults the value of staying drug free. 

Experience has demonstrated how quickly ths drug epidemic can 
spread. In Los Angeles, where the D.A.R.E. Program started, 
statistics show a dramatic reduction in drug use (Handout attachments 



D.A.R.E. has been doing its job for half a decade, and it's 
succeeding. It's not a one-hour, once-a-year visit by a stranger. 
It's four-and-a-half months of straight talk with someone who becomes 
a friend, a confidant, an ally. It leaves a lasting impression on 
kids and their families. And now D.A.R.E. is working nationwide, 
even worldwide - for all our kids. 
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STUDIES CREDIT DA R E. 

IN DRAMATIC REDUCTION OF 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE IN LA. SCHOOLS 



TREND IN SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

LOC AMMLM CITY SCHOOL* 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION REPORT 

A dramatic decrease in the incidence of substance abuse in Lot Angeles City 
schools was reported in a recently published study conducted by the California 
Department of Education. The School Crime 
in California study found that substance abuse 
has dropped S2Ain the last four years in the 
average Los Angeles City school The study 
reported the incidents of substance abuse, 
which included the possession, use and sale of 
drugs. The study credited the Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education (DAM.) Program and 
recommended that a similar approach be 
applied to other crime areas. A 1988 Depart* 
ment of Justice study (Report to the Attorney 
General: Biennial Surrey of Drug and Alcohol 
use among California Students in Grades 7, 8 
and it) also found that substance abuse on 
school campuses has declined in the three 
grades studied 




hto sm«f i 



I A USD ANNUA L CRIME REPORT 

A significant decline in the number of drug possessions for the second year in a row 
was reported by the Los Angeles Unified School District's Annual Crime report. 
The report is compiled from numbers submitted by each of the more than 600 Los 
Angeles City schools. During the 1989 - 90 school year, there were 288 reports of 
drugs, including alcohol, found on campus, a decrease of l£&from the previous 
year. District officials attributed the decline in part to the Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education (DAJU2.) Program. 
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TREND IN SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 




'85/*86 W87 '87/*88 , 88/*89 



SOURCE: CA Dept. of Education 
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Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you. Congressman Kildee, would you like to 
comment? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Madame Chairperson. The term effective 
education is very controversial at times, although I think it is a 
good thing. When I taught high school, people would ask me, what 
do you teach? And, I would say I teach kids. The kids are the im- 
portant thing. I happened to teach Latin, but I taught kids, and I 
tried to help those young people have some self-respect. 

Is that a component of your program, to help them really respect 
themselves, and know who and what they really are? 

Commander Mitchell. Yes, exactly. One of the components is 
self-esteem. The key to the DARE program, I believe, transcends 
not just drug abuse, but everything else they do in their life, be- 
cause they are taught life skills. 

We have found that DARE just does not impact the drug prob- 
lem. It impacts all of the fringe things that go on in school. DARE 
kids are better students. Their parents report that they are better 
kids at home once they have gone through the DARE program. 
This is because they are taught life skills, they are not just taught 
to say no to drugs. 

Mr. Kildee. When I taught school, and I taught in the inner-city 
school, I had a cross-section of the City of Flint. I had, probably, 
the son of the wealthiest person in Flint, and the sons and daugh- 
ters of some of the poorer people. But I did discover your point 
there. If you can help a child achieve success in any area — if they 
do a little better in school, or even in sports— they feel that they 
can achieve. 

I think, very often young people feel they are doomed to failure. 
If you can program them for some success, they feel that they do 
have that ability to succeed. And I think that is important. 

You mentioned providing alternatives to drugs. Could you talk a 
bit about that? Which type of alternatives? 

Commander Mitchell. Well, as you said, they are taught to feel 
good about themselves. If you can teach a kid that they do not need 
drugs to succeed, that they can become proficient in whatever they 
try. We do this in a number of ways. 

One is by bringing in older kids who have succeeded. For exam- 
ple, the high school athlete of the year, who has never tried drugs, 
and who has succeeded in what he has done. He is popular in 
school. These kind of things make an impression on a young child. 
These are the kind of alternatives that are available to them. 

And, recently, we just started another program that is kind of an 
offshoot of the DARE program. It is called an After School Alterna- 
tives Program. Currently we are piloting it in one junior high 
school, because we found that once the kids get out of school, you 
lose touch with them. And, in today's society, where you have 
many households where both parents work, there is a period of 
time from 3 p.m. in the afternoon until 6 p.m. at night where kids 
are sometimes on their own. And, idle hands sometimes get into 
trouble. 

So, we have started this After School Alternative Program, that 
involves teaching kids or involving kids in things other than just 
sports, like arts and crafts, cheerleading and music. We are doing 
that with a grant provided by the Nancy Reagan Foundation. So 

ERLC ' f 
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far we have been very pleased with the results and are looking to 
expand that program. 

Mr. Kildee. Just one final statement, Madame Chairperson. My 
subcommittee has under its jurisdiction the Head Start Program. 
And, the Head Start Program really h'ilps that child succeed. And, 
if that child succeeds, they do feel better about themself and feel 
that they can find some happiness, in achievement. I can see that 
you have incorporated that whole idea into this program, too, by 
these alternatives. 

We have found out in the Head Start Program, that the money 
that we invest in that— and Congresswoman Unsoeld is co-sponsor 
of the bill to fully fund Head Start, a bill which just passed this 
year, that we save money down the road, in remediation, in incar- 
ceration, in welfare programs, and in reducing teenage pregnan- 
cies. There have been long-term, longitudinal studies to show that. 

Furthermore, I can see that you nave really incorporated that 
element very well. I really think people have to realize that they 
can succeed. And, if they can succeed, they will feel better about 
themselves. 

Just in summary, Madame Chairman, I can recall when my son 
Paul, who is 17 and is starting at Michigan State University in two 
weeks, was about eight years old, right after he made his first Holy 
Communion. I was tucking him into bed one night and heard his 
formal prayers. When he finished his formal prayers, he said, 
"Daddy, I love God; I love Mommy; I love you; I love Laura; I love 
David; and I love me," And that was very important. 

I am happy to see that you realize that when you are dealing 
with these young people, you can not just use the pharmacological 
approach to drugs. You really have to get into that person them- 
self, and give him or her some chance to succeed and feel good 
about themself. I think that is the heart of your program, and I am 
really impressed by it. Thank you very much. 

Commander Mitchell. Your point is well taken about the Head 
Start Program paying dividends down the road. I think that the 
dividends of the DARE program are truly yet to be seen. It is a 
long-term solution; it is not a quick fix. 

Yes, we still have to do all of the other things in the drug war. 
We have to go into foreign countries and eliminate drugs at the 
source. We have to intercept at the border. We have to provide 
comprehensive user accountability programs and treatment pro- 
grams. But, the real long-term effect is education at a very young 
age. And, it is a pay me now or pay me later. And, if we invest 
now, then I think the long-term benefits are really going to be 
worthwhile. 

Mr. Kildee. Do you think the $15 million will well be recouped, 
many times? 
Commander Mitchell. Absolutely, absolutely. 
Mr. Kildee. Thank you. 

Ms. Unsoeld. We may be able to expand on that in the future, 
then. I would like to take advantage of your experience and exper- 
tise and ask you a question that may be a little unfair. But, we are 
beginning to see the youth gangs come into this area. How do you 
suggest we start dealing with it? And, is there a role that DARE 
may play in that? 
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Commander Mitchell. Well, DARE works with gangs in the 
same way that it works with drugs. If you teach a kid at a young 
age that he or she does not need drugs, or does not need that gang 
affiliation, then I think, again, it is a long-term commitment. 

But, dealing with the gangs straight out now, you have to deal 
with them very forcefully; make an example of gang-related crime. 
You can not publicize and give air time to gang members, glorify 
gang members. They love to stand in front of the camera and talk 
about their gang affiliation. Those kind of things perpetuate the 
gang problem. 

And, the gang activity is strongly financed by their involvement 
with drugs. So, it is very tightly knit and tied together. Therefore, 
the drug war is going to eventually make a significant impact on 
the gang war also. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Would you briefly share with us how this program 
was launched? What was it that gave you the idea, the drive? 

Commander Mitchell. It was launched in 1983 when the Chief 
of Police of Los Angeles, Darryl Gates, decided that the drug war 
needed to be won from the grassroots level on up. He went to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at the time, Dr. Harry Han- 
dler, and asked him to develop a curriculum by educators, to , be 
presented by police officers. They formed a partnership, and from 
there, DARE was born, with ten officers in the Qity of Los Angeles, 
in 50 schools. 

It has, of course, since expanded to now over 7,000 DARE officers 
in over 3,000 communities in the United States. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Would you like to give a single piece of advice that 
we should take back to our colleagues, as they think about the 
whole problem of drug and alcohol abuse in our society? 

Commander Mitchell. I think if I were to give one piece of 
advice, it would be that I think the drug war and the National 
drug strategy is a good one. Its only flaw is that there is not 
enough money directed at education, when you talk about $9 or $10 
billion, whatever it is up to now. I walked into a warehouse in Los 
Angeles last October, and saw enough cocaine in one warehouse, 
that if it were sold at street value, it would finance the whole drug 
war in this country. It was worth almost $9 billion in street value. 
And, in addition to that, there was $12.4 million in cash sitting on 
the ground in that same warehouse. 

The amount of money and cocaine in this country is mind bog- 
gling. We estimate that we only seize as little as 10 percent of the 
total product. So, you can just imagine what is out there. And, you 
can also imagine just how much money is out there. 

We have got to begin putting more money into the effort than 
the people who are running the drug cartels are putting into the 
cocaine. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Lesson received. Thank you very much, Command- 
er. 

Commander Mitchell. Thank you. 

Ms. Unsoeld I really appreciate your coming from so far, but we 
will carry your message further. 

Commander Mitchell. It was my pleasure. Thank you for invit- 
ing me. 

er|c ° 1 
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Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you. Next, I am going to call upon our expe- 
rienced students. We have with us Celeste Eatmon and Roy Bon- 
durant, two students. And, two parents, Candy and Skip. Would 
you four like to come up? 

Celeste is from Covington Junior High here in Vancouver, and 
she participated in the DARE satellite down link, with Congress- 
man Gephardt and myself, to this area's elementary schools. 

And Roy is from Tenino, Washington. The first came to my at- 
tention when he spoke up at a town hall meeting. 

Celeste, would you like to be first? 

Ms. Eatmon. Sure. 

Ms. Unsoeld. We do welcome you here today. 

STATEMENT OF CELESTE EATMON, STUDENT, VANCOUVER, 

WASHINGTON 

Ms. Eatmon. Thanks. The DARE program is great for kids. It 
teaches them what drugs are and how it can harm your body. 
Before the DARE program I knew little about drugs, but by the 
time DARE was almost over I was more knowledgeable to know 
what drugs are how they can harm our bodies, and how easy it is 
to say no. 

Time and time again, I would worry what I would do if someone 
bigger or older than me offered me drugs. But, now I know if some- 
one offers me drugs, I can say no, and they will leave me alone. I 
think kids all over the world should have a chance to learn about 
drugs, and how better you are without them. 

I think DARE is the best way to learn about drugs, and now that 
I know about drugs, maybe I can help someone else make the right 
decision. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you. Roy, would you like to comment for us, 
please? 

STATEMENT OF ROY BONDURANT, STUDENT, TENINO, 
WASHINGTON 

Mr. Bondurant. Well, I am Roy Bondurant, and I am in the sev- 
enth grade. And, I thank you for letting me come here today. The 
DARE program is a good program, but there is one problem that I 
th:nk that should be solved. That it should be for more grades, be- 
sides just the sixth and seventh grade— fifth and sixth grade. 

I think that it should go from kindergarten up to high school. 
And, then, when they might go into college, they could have a brief 
telling of the DARE program again. And, that it should be funded 
more by the country. Thank you. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you. Candy, would you like to comment? 

STATEMENT OF MRS. CANDY EATMON, PARENT, VANCOUVER, 

WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Eatmon. Well, before Celeste started in the DARE program, 
I had not even heard of it. But, watching her come home, and she 
was always, prettv good at homework. But, she always made sure 
that she brought her DARE notebook home and shared it with me. 

And, she just got really excited. She started cn her own personal 
little war against drugs. She was taught well. I think teaching 
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them no, to say no, that no is such a powerful word. I mean, they 
hear it when they are growing up and they think, no big deal, you 
know, what is no? I am going to do what I want anyway. 

But, when they get to this age, they learn how powerful that 
word is and how to use it and how to protect themselves. And they 
learn that drugs do not have to be that fearful. I know she was 
scared going into junior high. There are drugs in junior high. My 
son has been offered drugs before, during the last couple of years. 
And, now, Celestedoes not have the fear of someone walking up to 
her, and saying, "Do you want to buy some pot, or do you want to 
buy some pills?" 

And, having the peer pressure and thinking, yeah, I suppose I 
should take it — now she can say. " no, just leave me alone, go 
away." Or, even to be able to help some kids that are in that kind 
of a bind. 

It is a great program, and I agree with this young gentleman 
here that it should start younger: kindergarten on up. So we can 
get them while they are young. Those police officers play a really 
important role in the relationship with those kids. They should 
start younger and carry through and develop that relationship 
with them. 

And, I think, hopefully, by the year 2000, we will have a drug- 
free school and people. 

Ms. Unsoeld, I apologize that I did not ask you to start out in a 
way that would help us put this record together. Would you mind 
giving your name and spelling it? And, the address, please? 

Mrs. Eatmon. My name is Candy Eatmon, E-A-T-M-O-N. My ad- 
dress is 10705 Northeast 80th Street, Vancouver, Washington. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you. Skip, would you like to give those de- 
tails, too, and then continue? 

STATEMENT OF ROY "SKIP" BONDURANT, PARENT, TENINO, 

WASHINGTON 

Mr. Skip Bondurant. My name is Roy L. Bondurant, Skip. The 
spelling is B-O-N-D-U-R-A-N-T. Address is 4421 121st Avenue, S.E., 
Tenino, T-E-N-I-N-O, Washington 98589. 

I am a disabled veteran, and being disabled, I have a lot of time 
to put into community activities. The DARE program is one of the 
best things I have seen in the schools. It is new in our town, and it 
has really made a great impact. 

Talking with the police, talking with the school officials, of 
course, the kids, my own— they all love it. But, once again, it 
should be first through the 12th. The funding needs very much to 
be a lot more. 

But, also, I find in talking with the schools, each area has got a 
different way. One does it one way, one does it another way. If 
there could be more consistency, so that being military, moving 
around, you get it one way in one place. You move to another they 
get it some other way. Well, why have you not got a medal? We 
nave medals. Why have you not got this award? We got awards, 

You will find this difference— once I started asking questions, 
just in the small locality of my county. I think there should be a lot 
more of that. The young people highly surprised me with Voice of 
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Democracy. It is a thing the VFW has got. And, the young people 
in that, they were very impressed with medals. They are very 
cheap; they are very easy to put together, and they like it. A little 
reward for a job well done, the home study, the extra work they 
put into it. I find this is very helpful to motivate young people. 

Also, try, on a national basis, try and get the veterans groups 
involved. They are starting talking at the headquarters. Not so 
much in the local— they are trying to get the little local units to- 
gether. Once we get them working with the police forces, with the 
schools, you will have a vast amount of volunteers out there. 

A lot of them are retired now. All your World War II, Korean 
veterans are retired. They are looking for something to do. They 
love to work with their grandchildren and all, and that is what we 
are talking about. Their grandchildren and great grandchildren. I 
think that could be a heavy resource to supplement the police offi- 
cers and school officials on this. 

Also, the self-esteem part is extremely important. When my 
health gave out I was teaching Advanced Electronics in the Army's 
Communication School, and I would get young people, 18 years old. 
I would ask them, what do you think about this? Have you got any 
ideas? And, somebody would be very hesitant, and they would come 
up with a small idea. And, I would go, that is great, you know. 
Come back to the office and we will expand on it. And, you just 
flabbergast them. 

Here they are in the top electronic schools in this nation. The 
cream of the crop. And, you get a young person there and he has 
never heard this before in his life. His parents definitely did not 
have time for him. And, it was one of the things that got me very 
much when I started my volunteer work, working with the schools. 
The young people need so much of this. It is totally lacking, 
throughout the country. 

I was very fortunate to have the experience of in the military in 
teaching a good cross-section of the Nation: The young men and 
women, and they are fantastic in this country. 

Also, working with the Ride a Bike program we veterans have. 
The safety program we put on in the spring— they are getting their 
bicycles out, and they are racing and going. And, we work with our 
local police and sheriffs department. It is a safety program, as well 
as a good way to get to know your local policeman. 

And, you see these little kids there. There is a policeman, and his 
momma tells him that if he is bad, she is going to have the police- 
man arrest him. And, you have all heard that. I hear it all the 
time, you know the people scare their kids. 

This is the neatest thing, because that little kid is skipping along 
and holding that policeman, and wanting, this is my daddy, this is 
my mommy. That is so great, and that is what DARE is doing. It is 
just something that this nation needs to put a lot more effort into. 

And, this DARE program is just fantastic, but you have got to 
fund it. You have got to fund it. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you. Celeste and Roy, I would like to ask 
both of you, have you had to use your DARE training in any practi- 
cal way? If you could give an example. Or have you seen one of 
your classmates actually use it? 
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Mr, Bondurant. Well, I had a very good friend that got— died, 
using drugs. Yeah, he was around 40 or 35. 

Ms, Unsoeld. Yes. And, he lacked the skills that you had 
learned? 

Mr, Bondurant. Yeah. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Celeste, have you ever had to make use of the 
skills you have learned? 

Ms, Eatmon. No, but I think I will have to in the future. 

Ms. Unsoeld, Have you observed, in your schools, have you seen 
the temptations and the pressures out there? You have already 
seen that. Well, we are proud of you and pleased that you are 
going to be carrying that message forward, too. 

Dale, would you like to comment? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Madame Chair. When I was in the first 
grade— that was a long, long time ago — we had a policeman come 
into all the schools in Flint, Michigan, including the parochial 
school I was attending. His name was Sergeant Wilbur LaGree, I 
still remember that. And, I know at that time, that he helped form 
for me a very positive attitude towards a police person: a very posi- 
tive attitude. 

As a matter of fact, as many years ago as it was that I was in 
first grade, Sergeant LaGree is still living in Flint and I still see 
him from time to time and tell him of the many things he taught 
us— basically safety, crossing streets. But, he taught us really more 
than that— a respect for the police officer, who really enforces the 
law, and therefore, respect for the law. 

May I ask you this, what is the attitude, generally, of the stu- 
dents towards the police officer who conducts this program in your 
school? Could you comment on that? Is it a positive attitude, an at- 
titude where you feel that they are being helpful? Roy or Celeste, 
either one of you. 

Mr. Bondurant. Well, I talked to some of my fellow classmates 
yesterday about it, and all of them would like the DARE program 
to go through all the schools. And, they like the DARE officers that 
go to the schools. 

Mr. Kildee. Celeste? 

Ms. Eatmon. Before Sergeant Kessel came to our school, I think 
that most of the kids in school thought maybe drugs might be all 
right, may be all right to try. But, when Sergeant Kessel came in, 
he made us feei better about ourselves and more confident. And, I 
think that brought our hopes up, and we felt more confident about 
him. He became a very close friend to all of us. 

Mr. Kildee. Very good. I really appreciate it. I think very often 
we learn so much from those who are the beneficiaries of this pro- 
gram. And, I think, Roy and Celeste, you have been very helpful to 
the committee. 

Just let me remind you, too, that the record of this hearing today 
becomes part of the permanent archives of the United States. They 
will be deposited in the Library of Congress. A thousand years 
from now they will be there. As a matter of fact, in case we are not 
able to keep the peace— which I hope and pray to God we will — 
deep beneath the mountains of Maryland, extra copies of these 
hearings are kept with all of Congressional records. So, you have 
made some history here today by your testimony. 
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So, 1,000 years from now, they will know, Roy and Celeste, that 
you testified before this committee and were very helpful to us. 
Thank you very much. 

Ms. Unsoeld. I want to ask one additional question about the pa- 
rental involvement in the DARE program, any comments or obser- 
vations? 

Mrs. Eatmon. Well, I was really impressed at sixth grade grad- 
uation. I was not too involved with it. I mean, Celeste would share 
with me when she got home some things that they were doing that 
week. But, at the end of the sixth grade graduation, Sergeant 
Kessel was standing up and giving one of the cheers, all of those 
kids were so involved and so excited, and I do not know that there 
is a whole lot for the parents to get involved in. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Would it have been as effective if you had not been 
there? 

Mrs. Eatmon. No, heavens no. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Support of the kids. Skip, you wanted to comment? 

Mr. Skip Bondurant. Yeah. Up in our school there is, as far as I 
know, no parent involvement. And, that would be absolutely posi- 
tive, if you can get the parents out. Because asking around town, 
DARE, what is that? There are still so many people who do not 
know. That shows that the parents are not getting the word out. 
And, that was what I was getting to, if you could have a little bit 
more universal type of program, and consolidate it more. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Lost question, Roy and Celeste. DARE has had an 
influence on you. Do you think it has had a similar type of influ- 
ence on your classmates? 

Mr. Bondurant. Well, the ones that I talked to, they really 
think that it is a good thing that they have it. And, they want it 
more than just in the fifth and sixth grade. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Okay. Celeste? 

Ms. Eatmon. My friends are really glad that Sergeant Kessel 
came into our school. We really got into it. I think that really 
helped a lot. I am hoping, and all my friends are hoping, that Ser- 
geant Kessel will come back to junior high and teach us more 
about what he knows about drugs. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you very much. A good testament to the 
program. We appreciate your being here today. 

On the next panel we will have Dr. Tony Lukin, who is the 
DARE coordinator for the Washington State Criminal Justice 
Training Commission, Paul Dziedzic, who is the Special Assistant 
to the Governor on Substance Abuse, Washington State, and Offi- 
cer Susan Krause, who works with Dr. Lukin. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ANTHONY A. LUKIN, DARE COORDINATOR, 
WASHINGTON STATE CRIMINAL JUSTICE TRAINING COMMIS- 
SION; ACCOMPANIED BY: SUSAN KRAUSE, POLICE OFFICER, 
WASHINGTON STATE CRIMINAL JUSTICE TRAINING COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr. Lukin. Thank you very much for allowing the Criminal Jus- 
tice Training Commission to be here today to testify, I would first 
of all like to depart for a minute and thank Commander Mitchell 
for his kind words about the Washington State DARE program. It 
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was most generous of him, and I might hasten to add, I totally 
agree with him. I do think we have a very strong program here. 

And, I think there are two reasons for that. One is the type of 
DARE officer we have in this state, who is represented here in this 
room. I think the second reason is our proximity to Los Angeles, 
both geographically and emotionally. In adfition, we have the guid- 
ance and leadership they provide us, that they have provided us 
since the beginning, and that they continue to provWe us. I think 
those are the reasons we have such a strong DARE program, and I 
appreciate those kind remarks. 

I would like to spend a few minutes addressing the training com- 
ponent of the DARE program. As you know, the Washington State 
Criminal Justice Training Commission ifl responsible for all train- 
ing. And, like our counterparts in most of the states in the Nation, 
we are the sole agency responsible for the DARE program in train- 
ing. 

We support the efforts to financially aid police departments, so 
that they can, in many cases, provide for the first time, and in a lot 
of other cases, expand their DARE programs to reach all the 
schools in their jurisdiction, and expand their programs to reach 
the middle school and high school. 

However, that also has some serious implications on those state 
agencies that have to do the training. It costs us approximately 
$1,000 io train one officer to become a DARE officer. That is the 
basic two week twining that allows them to be certified as a DARE 
officer, and to go ino) the schools and teach. 

But that is not where our training ends. We provide that in 
Washington State; we try to provide that training at least three 
times a year. We could probably do six easily, and still have those 
classes filled. We try to train approximately 40 officers each train- 
ing class. We do not like to do more than that, although September 
17 we start a class with 48 officers. Basically, this is just because 
the demand is there. 

That is a financial burden upon us. But, that is only where it 
begins, that initial basic training. We believe it is necessary to 
have an advanced training session at least once a year f hose 
officers, to provide them with more material, more inform: i as 
it is developed. To upgrade their information on drugs and di »$? ac- 
tivity in the state. To provide them with new teaching techr ^.es, 
as well as classroom management techniques. 

This last time in June, in East Wenatchee, we brought up Ber- 
niece Wadenas from the Los Angeles Unified School District to give 
some insight. She goes around the world teaching DARE officers, 
and gave us some insight on how to more effectively deliver the 17 
DARE lessons. 

Besides that training, we feel it is neces. ary to provide the 
DARE officers with child abuse training. The DARE officer is fre- 
quently the only person that a child will go to talk to about physi- 
cal or sexual abuse that is taking place. We think it is mandatory 
that our DARE officers be skilled in that type of training. So, for 
the first time this year, we are going to try to implement that 
training on a statewide basis so that every DARE officer who has 
not yet, will have child abuse training. 
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We also know we are expanding the DARE program, as Com- 
mander Mitchell talked about, at the high school level We have a 
pilot program here in Washington State, in the Olympia School 
District, where a police officer and a teacher are teaching the high 
school curriculum. Once that is adopted, we are sure that we are 
going to be training that component here in this state, and that 
adds another major financial ramification to it. 

Therefore, the training aspect must not be overlooked, and the 
importance of that is to maintain the credibility of the program, so 
that only one center be allowed to do that, to uphold the standards. 

There is also another function that training implies, and my col- 
league Susan Krause, Officer Susan Krause from the Lacey Police 
Department, who is now assigned to the Criminal Justice Training 
Commission, will talk about that other component that we think is 
necessary and follows along with the training component. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Anthony A. Lukin follows:] 
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Ms. Krause. Our DARE program consists of much more than the 
training of a DARE officer. The responsibility must also include 
the support and the monitoring of these officers that are teaching 
DARE. And, while it is true that the individual departments are 
responsible for their own program, these programs must always 
meet the guidelines that have been established by DARE America 
and the DARE National Training Commission. 

We see it as our responsibility to be available to answer ques- 
tions, to give guidance, and to enforce the principles and the stand- 
ards of DARE. 

We believe that it is vital to a successful DARE program that the 
DARE officers, once trained, are monitored while in the schools. 
This is critical for two reasons. First, it allows us to determine the 
strengths and the weaknesses of our training program. We there- 
fore can make any necessary adjustments to improve that program. 
And, secondly, as teachers are evaluated by principals, we must 
evaluate our own DARE officers. We must make sure that they 
maintain the standard of excellence and are delivering the DARE 
curriculum as it was meant to be delivered. For these reasons, and 
for those outlined by Dr. Lukin, we urge the United States Con- 
gress to assist in the efforts of designated state-wide training cen- 
ters in accomplishing their tasks. 

Finally, I would like to add one more item. The Washington 
State Criminal Justice Training Commission not only trains offi- 
cers from within our own state, but we have also trained officers 
from Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, British Columbia, the 
United States Army, the United States Air Force, and members of 
the Tribal Police agencies. 

And as police officers, we realize the importance of enforcing the 
law, but we also believe that the long-term solution to the drug 
problem lies in preventing drug abuse. We firmly believe that 
DARE is law enforcements' most effective weapon in the war 
against drugs. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Susan Krause follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL DZIEDZIC, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
GOVERNOR ON SUBSTANCE ABUSE, WASHINGTON STATE 

Mr. Dziedzic. Good morning, Congressman Unsoeld and Con- 
gressman Kildee. I would like to take a couple of minutes to talk 
about the context in this state for our substance abuse reductions 
efforts and how DARE fits into that. 

If I could, as a personal comment before I do that, I have worked 
for 10 or 15 years with issues that the Committee on Education and 
Labor has jurisdiction over. And, I think some recognition of your 
willingness to serve on that committee is due. It is not a committee 
that puts itself in the path of powerful pacts. The constituency's 
runaway kids are not going to re-elect a Congressperson. In fact, 
the debate in the last few years seems to have been defined by 
what cannot be done more than what can be done, and the con- 
stituencies, sometimes, in their frustration, make it a very difficult 
assignment. I have seen that. So, I want to personally recognize 
their willingness to serve on the committee and give leadership to 
issues that are very important to our communities and to our kids. 

So, after that, I would like to make just a couple of comments 
about the context for substance abuse reduction in this state. And, 
really two things: that the problem is close to home, but so are the 
solutions. Some people like to think this is somebody else's problem 
to solve. If we could just take care of them, there, or if someone 
else would stop the flow there, or stop the gangs or whatever, this 
problem would be solved. 

Whv does law enforcement not take care of this? Why are the 
schools not doing what they should? Why does treatment not work, 
or whatever? It is easy to distance this problem, and that is a fatal 
flaw. This problem is close to home, and it is for all of us. 

It certainly means that the professionals who wear a uniform 
need to conduct their roles effectively. They need to use the tools 
we give them, the resources we give them, and they need to work 
together effectively. And, we have heard something about that 
today, and how DARE plays a role in that. 

But that alone is not enough. This has to be something behind 
which an entire community rallies to turn it around, and does not 
leave it for just part of the community. 

In your opening comments you talked about the problem in this 
state, so I will not belabor the statistics, because you have already 
seen manv of the ones that I would. It is a birth to death problem. 
It is in schools; it is in neighborhoods; it is in businesses. It costs a 
lot in business productivity, in deaths, in damage, in lost opportuni- 
ties. 

I think the one thing I would like to emphasize is that this is not 
just crack. And it is not just heroin. And, yes, we have terrible 
problems with that in this state. It is not just marijuana, although 
this state has a very potent THC level marijuana that puts us as 
an export state with that product. It is not just meth labs, although 
this state has a particular problem with meth labs, in both the de- 
struction that the drug does as well as the toxic waste site left 
behind when the production is done. 

All those together are not the problem. In fact, alcohol probably, 
if we looked at any measure of numbers, in deaths and damage, 
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creates more damage than all those drugs together in this state, 
and my guess is that this is true in anv community in this state, 
even though this state is most severely impacted by gangs and 
crack. 

We have to realise it is that big of a problem, and it is that com- 
plicated a problem. And, that for a fifth grader, or a seventh 
grader, or a ninth grader, alcohol is an illegal drug, in addition to 
marijuana or crack cocaine. That is really the challenge that a 
DARE officer or a treatment person or a police officer faces in a 
community. 

The solutions are close to home. I am going to be kind of simplis- 
tic, and I apologize. But it really does take at least a couple of 
stages. First of all, a community needs to have a unified strategy, a 
game plan that says "we are together; we are going to turn this 
around." . 

People need to see that the education system, is included, as well 
as the treatment system, and the law enforcement system, and 
churches, businesses, and veterans' groups. It needs to see that 
there is a game plan. Not a full fleshed out blue print, that people 
can point to page 35 and say, "that is what is happening tomor- 
row, but a unified strategy that people can get behind. 

The second stage is that a lot of people need to come off the side- 
lines. In homes, in businesses, in where they live and where they 
work and where they play. Norms have to change. Values have to 
change, together. 

The good news is, we see that happening in many communities 
in this state. Communities are mobilizing. It is a catch phrase we 
use here, but communities are mobilizing. They are pulling togeth- 
er. More people are involved. There are ways the state and Federal 
Government can assist that. 

To speak of one specifically, that is a Federal program, the Com- 
munity Partnership Grants, which are competitive grants of flexi- 
ble money available to communities. However, communities have 
to pull together in order to qualify for them. There will likely be 
communities in this state that will qualify for those grants in the 
next couple of weeks, and there will be more to come. As we have 
worked with communities with some state-level flexible money, 
many communities integrate DARE obviously into their activities 
and find the need to commit resources when they have them avail- 
able to DARE. But as part of the overall community strategy. 

Finally, I would like to, without going through— and I will pro- 
vide more copies to the committee— last fall we had 2° community 
sessions throughout the state. Congressman Unsoeld, your staff at- 
tended the ones in your district. We have a compilation that shows 
the variety of things that communities are talking about that we 
need to do to support them in communities. 

Three observations about DARE: that a« a father who has had a 
daughter in the DARE program, as a person who has attended 
some graduation programs both at the academy and in some 
schools, and having met some of the great people who are DARE 
officers, I would like to mention three things that have struck me 
about the DARE program. 

First, it does appear to have a solid impact with many kids. We 
have talked about what it does: the whys of saying no and the hows 
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of saying too. It really does appear to have a solid impact with a lot 
of kids, particularly in the fifth and sixth grade level. I think it 
♦does earlier as well. It may in the later levels; and we will have to 
die, But, I know from personal observation, it has a solid impact 
with kids in the fifth and the sixth grade. 

Secondly, it does build bridges. Not too long ago, it was pretty 
normal for people to assume that the school did not want cops in 
the building and that the cops were pretty frustrated with the 
schools, because the schools did not have policies that supported 
any kind of meaningful consequences. I do not want to say it has 
disappeared, but I think the DARE program and other initiatives 
have really changed the assumption here to be that they are all on 
the same side. And, DARE officers, by working with school people, 
are showing that they are not just a partnership— and that is 
right— but the fact that they are allies; they are team members. 

The final thing that struck me has been the commitment of the 
DARE officers to what they are asked to do. We have talked about 
the need for training for sexual and physical abuse. The stories I 
have heard about a kid coming up afterwards and saying, "Officer 
Chris, my mom," and going on with what mom is doing with her 
drugs. The pain, the real pain that kids share, and what that asks 
of people, of the DARE officers. 

The only thing that I have found in DARE officers — and it is not 
a flaw— but it seems to be a universal with the exception of Tony 
Lukin, is that they get scared spitless when they have to go to 
their graduation exercises and talk to the adult audiences. It is 
something you have to work on in training. I do not know, these 
guys and gals go through purgatory, if not the other, in thinking 
about that graduation speech they have to give to the parents. 

We need to be fair to DARE, and not assume it solves the whole 
problem. I get asked a lot, what works? Does treatment work? Does 
DARE work? And, I would suggest that there are probably some 
better questions to ask. What do we expect it to do, and how well 
does it do it? How can it do it better? And, that is for youth treat- 
ment, or adult treatment, or for multi-jurisdiction law enforcement 
task forces, or for the DARE program. What do we expect it to do, 
and how well does it meet that objective? 

And then, how does that fit into the other things that need to 
happen? I am delighted that in Los Angeles the DARE program is 
looking at the after school hours. I would suggest that in Washing- 
ton State communities, we ought not to expect the DARE program 
to offer after school programs. We ought not to even expect the 
schools to offer all the after school programs. Those, as an example, 
are parts of what a community needs to rise up and provide. Let us 
not expect DARE to do it all. That is unfair. 

Finally, in summary, this is a problem that is close to home. 
There are solutions that are close to home. And, the exciting thing 
in this state is that people are finding those solutions, and are 
making a difference. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Paul Dziedzic follows:] 
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STATEWIDE SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
REDUCTION STRATEGY 



The impact of substance abuse, including alcohol and oiher drags, is alarming and growing. 

Thousands of babies are bora each year to mothers who abuse alcohol and other drap. As many as one 
in twenty live births are to cocaine users. Babies born with disabilities caused by drinking during pregnancy 
number in the hundreds each year. 

Despite some encouraging signs that the allure of certain drap has peaked among young adults, 
experimentation and abuse continues in disturbing proportions. 

More than half of this state's sixth graders - twelve year olds -have consumed alcohol. One in six tenth 
graders drink every day, or binge drink regularly. Half of teen offenders commit their crimes high, drank 
or both. Overall, it is estimated that 80,000 children under the age of 18 have a substance abuse problem. 

Crack cocaine and related gang violence has become a major health and public safety issue in cities on both 
sides of the stale. 

Experts say we are at a pivotal stage in the development of gang-based drug distribution here and face the 
prospect of much greater penetration and violence. 

Law enforcement official* jctos* the Mute report that the majority of serious crimes against people and 
property can be traced to drop. Because of the glut racing the criminal justice system, even dealers who 
are caught seem to return to the streets to operate without apparent consequences. 

The workplace is at stake as well. Nearly ten to fifteen percent of the work force is estimated to use illegal 
drup on the job. Abuse of alcohol presents an even more damaging problem in the workplace. The drain 
that substance abuse puts on productivity in this state is estimated at well over one billion dollars a year. 

The impact of substance abuse reflects the disease that it is, 

It a tucks vulnerability and leaves greater weakness in its wake. 

It claims individual lives and then spreads through families. Substance abuse presents a threat to businesses, 
neighborhoods and communities across the state. 



EFFECTIVE ACTION TO MEET THIS CHAUJf ynp flnjp 



o Understanding that quick rues and single approaches won't work. 



o Commitment to integrating prevention, treatment and law enforcement efforts into a 
coordinated strategy to reduce both demand and supply. 



o Each element of the coordinated strategy having adequate resources and tools to play their 
role effectively. 
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o Focus on efforts la the community where the damage b occurring and where answers must 
be tailored to the needs and resources of each community. 

o Individuals taking responsibility for the problem in our own lives and in the contribution 
we choose to make to our community. 

The impact of substance abuse can be reduced - but it won't be done if left to agencies and organizations. 

It will come through the decisions and actions of many individuals - parents, children, friends, neighbors, 
co workers - that support positive choices and openly oppose the destruction caused by substance abuse' 
When those individual actions create a community consensus that substance abuse won't be tolerated we 
will have turned the corner on rebuilding healthy and safe places for our children, families, businesses and 
for us all. 1 

Based on these premises, the state of Washington is committed to implementing the following three-part 
strategy to reduce substance abuse. ^ 



THREE PART STRATEGY TO REDUCE THE 
IMPACT OF SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

L Develop cooperative community efforts that increase the effectiveness of available funds and that 
provide opportunities Cor every citizen to become involved. 

0. Challenge every dtiaea to become involved In efforts to rebuild healthy and safe places tor our 
children, families, businesses and lor m alL 

rjL Coordinate programs and policies of state government with particular attention to how wdl they 
support effective and cooperative efforts in the community. 
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Ms. Unsoeld. Mr. Kildee, would you like to lead off with the 
questions? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Madame Chairperson. Dr. Lukin, what 
are the advantages of having a law enforcement officer teach the 
DARE curriculum, versus a regular classroom teacher, and what 
does your training program do to help those officers become good 
educators? 

Mr, Lukin. In response to the first part of that question, I think 
it is credibility. The officer walking into the classroom immediately 
has a credibility concerning drugs. He or she is viewed as an 
expert. Where a teacher has to earn that credibility, the law en- 
forcement officer walks in the classroom with it, and would have to 
try to lose it in order to be unsuccessful. 

We address that in the training to try and build on that credibil- 
ity by providing, and I mention that also in the advance training, 
up to date information on drugs, on current treatment programs, 
on all the ramifications of the drug abuse problem, not just the 
narrow focus of law enforcement. BWe are also concerned with 
credibility of that law enforcement officer and also the charisma, 
the uniform. 

When I started my law enforcement career in the 60s, the uni- 
form was anathema on campuses. Now, it is wanted, and cherished 
on most school campuses. I think one of the strengths of the DARE 
program is that it is mandatory that it uses a law enforcement offi- 
cer, a full time law enforcement officer: that they are there in uni- 
form, without the firearm, to show that they can use their brains 
and their heart. That is critical in law enforcement. 

We always used to demand a lot of intestinal fortitude from 
police officers. We also want to see that heart. And I think that 
component makes DARE so successful. The curriculum is strong, 
designed by curriculum specialists in the school district. However, 
it is the messenger that brings that curriculum alive. 

Mr. Kildee. Could you tell us a bit about your selection process 
of selecting the officer who would participate in the classroom in 
this program? 

Mr. Lukin. The selection process is up to each individual agency 
to select that officer they feel is best to teach DARE in their com- 
munities. It is a representative of that chief or sheriff. And, I be- 
lieve the chiefs and sheriffs, and those that are here, I am sure can 
testify that they really take that responsibility seriously. 

We recommend guidelines that are given to us, and that are rec- 
ommended nationally by DARE America and the Los Angeles 
Police Department. And, we try to hold to those guidelines. 

Mr. Kildee. Now, DARE is an incorporated entity in Los Ange- 
les, right? 

Mr. Lukin. Yes. 

Mr. Kildee. I think that is very interesting, because when Con- 
gresswoman Unsoeld brought this to our attention, we saw that 
here was government working with essentially a private agency. 
But, I think that is a good relationship. For example, the United 
States Government needs airplanes, but we do not go into the busi- 
ness of building airplanes, right? We go up to those companies that 
know how to build them very well. They have had experience— par- 
ticularly here in Washington State, I believe* 
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And, I think that very often the government tries to do every- 
thing just with a straight governmental program. If there is a pro- 
gram out there that exists and is working well, then government 
should give some assistance to that program, rather than going out 
and reinventing a program without that experience. I think that 
was probably one of the first things on which Jolene had to educate 
us. I think I was really educated there, but now I am prepared to 
go back and sell that idea more to the other Members of Congress. 
Here is a program that does work, and with some Federal funds- 
all you are asking is for some of your own Federal dollars coming 
back from the other Washington, to assist in this program. 

So I want to go back again and indicate here is a program that 
works; let us help them carry out their mission. 

Mr. Lukin. I think that concept of copyrighted program is very 
important, as Officer Krause pointed out. We maintain a standard. 
And, the curriculum is delivered as it is meant to be delivered, and 
as it was designed. And, I think that is critical to the program, and 
to the integrity of the program. That is why it is so necessary that 
the state agency responsible make sure that the curriculum is 
being taught as it was meant to be taught, or otherwise it does not 
become DARE. It is something else, but it is not DARE. 

Mr. Kildee. It does not get watered down then. Still using the 
name but not the methods. 

Mr. Lukin. And, then, if it fails someplace, they will say, well, 
gee, DARE failed. No, it did not. DARE, as they were delivering it 
failed, and they were delivering it as it was not meant to be deliv- 
ered. I think that is a crucial point to be made. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Madame Chair. 

Ms. Unsoeld. You are talking about that combination of tough- 
ness and heart. When I observed the graduation class of your offi- 
cers, I thought it was toughness and heart, or love, because it so 
manifested itself that those officers have not only their love of life 
and their love of fellow human beings, but also their love of the 
students with whom they were going to be working. 

What are the elements of cooperation that are necessary between 
law enforcement agencies and the schools, in order for you to have 
a successful DARE program? 

Mr. Lukin. Well, it takes the whole hearted cooperation of both. 
And, here you have an alien police officer going on somebody else c 
turf. The schools— overworked, overcrowded, their curriculum 
filled— have to find time to allow this officer to come in and take 
over a class for an hour, for 17 weeks. 

Then there is also classroom visitations: the officer on campus. 
Originally, there was some hesitancy on the part of some school 
districts to get involved. Once they were involved, though, no one 
has ever dropped out, once they had a DARE officer. In fact, you 
will be hearing from some DARE officers today that were elected 
by their fellow teachers as teacher of the year. 

We have superintendents come talk to our classes, as you know, 
that say they would support a DARE program if they had to and, if 
they had the finances, too. Once DARE becomes part of the school 
scene, it is something no one wants to give up. 

Ms. Unsoeld. I wanted to comment that we had a couple of 
teachers who would very much have liked to have been here today, 
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but this being the first week of school, they were very reluctant to 
turn that important time over to a sub&t hute. 

Tony, you talked about having tiu> DARE officers now incorpo- 
rating into their testimony, child abus* , and sexual abuse. 

Mr. Lukin. Yes. 

Ms. Unsoeld. How does that fit in? Does it distract or add to 
your overall curriculum? 

Mr. Lukin. It will not be part of the initial two-week training 
course. That is so tightly structured, and we can barely get that 
finished in two weeks and certify the officers. But we are going to 
make it part of the ongoing training that we provide for those 
DARE officers, these child abuse courses. 

Now, a lot of the DARE officers have already been detectives. As 
you know, most of the DARE officers are veteran police officers, 
and a lot of them have had detective experience. A lot of them 
have had child abuse experience and have taken child abuse 
courses elsewhere. But, some have not. And we want to make sure 
that all DARE officers have that as part of their educational expe- 
rience. 

We have had too many cases where it has been critical to the 
investigation of the case, the initial investigation of the case. In 
fact, during my last training class, one of my training mentors was 
called away by his police department because there was a young 
girl who had been sexually assaulted, and the only person she 
would talk to was her DARE officer. At that time, her DARE offi- 
cer was at the training academy, helping to teach other DARE offi- 
cers. He had to leave for the day to go interview her and talk to 
her and get that information. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Paul, do you feel that DARE is complimentary to 
the other drug education programs with which you are working? 

Mr. Dziedzic. It certainly seems to work that way in nearly 
every place with which I am familiar. I think it is important that it 
comes out of the agreement from local law enforcement to make 
the incredible commitment of money that it takes, either money 
out of hand or from people off the street. It takes the school district 
the resource of time with the kids. 

I think that if it were some suggestion of imposition on a school 
district, I would hate to be the DARE officer in that situation. So, I 
think it is working out because people locally are making it work 
out as part of the overall efforts. But, again, in the context of other 
things the school district does, or to go on, rather than turn it all 
over to the DARE officer and say, "nov;, here, fix these kids." Any- 
thing having to do with drug or alcohol is your job; we do every- 
thing else. I would expect that does not happen very often. 

Ms. Unsoeld. It seems to me we have a constant balancing task 
as to what is the appropriate role for the local governments, for the 
state and for the Federal Government. What do you feel is the ap- 
propriate Federal role to assist the state in the programs that the 
two of you are most closely associated with— the three of you? 

Mr. Dziedzic. I think there are two roles the state and local gov- 
ernment in general should look at. First of all, it is a question of 
resources into the specific r^oonsibilities that a community needs 
to carry out to deal with the problem of treatment, education, 
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fringe activities, and law enforcement activities, just as general cat- 
egories. 

But, I think the second role that we need to do better, both the 
state and Federal Government — is to be careful that we do not 
work with communities that tear them apart more than help them 
build. Longview and Vancouver will save themselves. We may help. 
Some of how we give money is so — it comes down with so many 
strings into the community, that, in fact, the relationship a com- 
munity has is outside of itself. It relates to the Department of 
Social Service3, or whatever, rather than to each other. So, I think 
we need to look at specific ways in which we reinforce communities 
pulling together. 

The Community Partnership Program is a specific tool— Federal 
tool — that does that. It says, you get money if you pull together. 
And, it is your money to decide how to spend. We are not going to 
buy books or tennis shoes, or paper DARE officers, or whatever. 
But, you pull together, and you know. 

I think that is an important ingredient to combine with provid- 
ing money into specific responsibilities. We have tended to say, we 
need to fix this treatment problem. How much treatment money 
can we give, and we define it through 20 pages of rules and regula- 
tions. It comes to a community, and the treatment people relate to 
treatment people in Olympia and DC, in a way that undermines 
them working with others in the community. 

We need to counterbalance that with some signals of pulling to- 
gether, and then it will be reinforced. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Very good point. 3* 

Mr. Lukin. I think, as Paul said, the key word that I gleaned 
from that was the partnership concept. DARE becomes a focal 
point for a lot of partnerships. It gives a focal point for the commu- 
nity to take an active effort. It is, what can We do about the drug 
problem? Can we stake out houses? What can we do? Do we go on 
citizen patrols, do we inform on our neighbors? What can we do? 

DARE provides, I think, a focal point for total community in- 
volvement, a rallying symbol to do something positive about the 
drug abuse problem. It combines the three elements: the parents 
and the community, the schools and the law enforcement agency, 
in a community that are really the leading agencies. And, that can 
bring in the other agencies to work together. 

I mentioned on the training level, we train Federal officers. Why 
do we train the U.S. Army officers? Well, at Ft. Lewis there are 
hundreds of kids on that base, as well as on the surrounding 
schools that are dependents of officers at Ft. Lewis. We train those 
officers. Those kids are in contact every day with Washington State 
kids. Those kids are Washington State kids. Some of them are here 
for a long time, some of them are here for a short period of time. 
But, those officers need to be trained, and they do a fantastic job 
with the DARE program. 

It is the same with the Air Force and the same with the Indian 
tribes. As the Congressman has pointed out, there is a high inci- 
dence of drug abuse on the Indian reservations. And, helping train 
those Tribal police in the DARE program, has made a significant 
impact. That is a partnership, working together. 
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Ms. Unsoeld. You have given us another message to take back 
with us. Any final message you want to tell the rest of Congress? 

Mr. Lukin. Oh, I have a lot of messages I would like to tell them, 
but none of them are appropriate here today. 

[Laughter.] 

Yes, I think the DARE program, as Officer Krause has pointed 
out, is really law enforcement taking a pro-active role, not respond- 
ing to a drug abuse problem in a traditional role, but in a pro- 
active rol*. Trying to prevent the problem in the first place. And, I 
think that is what has made a critical difference here. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Very good. 

Mr. Dziedzic. Maybe just a question. As you consider different 
programs and different issues, put a question on your list as to how 
does this help communities save themselves? And, see how differ- 
ent programs and different initiatives can meet that test, in addi- 
tion to the other things for which they need to be accountable. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Lukin. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Excellent. We will now bring up all of our officers, 
and let me see who all we have. The officers are just from the 
Sheriffs office this time. 

Jim Scharf from Snohomish County and Ron Johnson from the 
Battleground— you are the Battleground Police Chief, and also per- 
form all of the other duties. 

And, Sheriff Scharf, would you like to begin? 

STATEMENT OF SHERIFF JIM SCHARF, SNOHOMISH COUNTY 

Sheriff Scharf. Thank you very much. Congressman Unsoeld, 
Congressman Kildee, it is a pleasure to be here today; thank you 
for inviting me. If I may, for a minute, I would like to thank Com- 
mander Mitchell of the Los Angeles Police Department, as well as 
the Los Angeles Unified School District for having the vision in the 
first place to impart their program into their jurisdiction; to devel- 
op the curriculum. And, those people who developed the curricu- 
lum, may I recommend that they get the equivalent of a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, because they certainly deserve something 
that has created, from my perspective and my 18 years in law en- 
forcement, the most positive, effective program that I have ever 
been involved with in saving our communities. So, my compliments 
to the Los Angeles Police Department and Commander Mitchell. 

The drug war in this country, and what Commander Mitchell re- 
ferred to as far as the strategy, I think is right. Without the educa- 
tional component, and without future enhancements of the educa- 
tional component, it will not be focused properly. If this program 
would not have come along, or its equivalent, the strategy of the 
drug war, of enforcement, would not have succeeded. We would 
have failed. We would have an internal Vietnam within our socie- 
ty, without this educational component. 

Your bill that has passed through the House and now goes to the 
Senate— the $15 million — is but a first step in what I see as a suc- 
cessful monetary enhancement to this most successful program. 
You mentioned $3600 for a police officer in the state of Washing- 
ton. In my county, in my department, the average cost is $60,000 
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per officer. My commitment is five officers, or $300,000. That is a 
large commitment for a department of 150 personnel. 

We cover every school district within Snohomish County. That is 
with the cooperation of the surrounding municipalities. Sn every 
school district is covered. But, to do that is a large commitment 
upon government, and to make that successful. We do not get any 
help from the school districts, only small help and monetary assist- 
ance from our business community, which is deeply appreciated. 

But so far the cost is borne mostly by government. And, it is a 
cost with which I have no problem, because, again it is the most 
successful program in which I have ever been involved. But, as 
Paul Dziedzic and Dr lukin have stated, this is but a part of a com- 
munity partnership. If we are going to save our country, and I sin- 
cerely believe we are, DARE is but a start of getting communities 
and parents back together with our most vital element, our chil- 
dren. Forming them into positive, responsible citizens for our 
future. 

I think as a national defense strategy, DARE, and positive, re- 
sponsible parenting, is far more important than spending billions 
on Stealth bombers or whatever Defense Department commitments 
we are making yearly. If DARE is a successful component in bring- 
ing the communities back together, bringing parents back into the 
schools, having parents talk to, listen to and work with their chil- 
dren, make them feel loved, make them feel that they are very im- 
portant — that tkey are worthwhile citizens as we say in DARE— 
then we are going to succeed as a society. 

And again, I laud Los Angeles for what they have started. Be- 
cause I see this in our community, because I go to every graduation 
that I can attend. And, I go to the schools and I see the officers 
working with the students. This has brought a togetherness that I 
have never seen before. 

My officers come up to me and say, you know, Sheriff, I was not 
for this program when it first started, but when kids walk out of 
apartment buildings, or when I go to a complaint, and they say, do 
you know DARE officer, so and so? Well, he is my DARE officer; 
she is my DARE officer. Boy, she is great, or he is great. And, now 
they like me too. They come up and ask me for assistance. 

We were not seeing this before. There was a separation between 
the communities and our law enforcement officers. The respect 
that we did not have, that we are regaining because of DARE. 

Parents are coming to these graduation exercises. We have a 
community in our county that is Granite Falls. It is a logging com- 
munity. It has a lot of drug and alcohol problems, as well as child 
abuse problems and unemployment. When our officer went up 
there, I thought, well, we are going to have a tough time in this 
district. And when it finally came to graduation, I thought, well, if 
we have half a dozen, maybe 20 or 30 parents show up, that will be 
great. The success we have seen in that school district because of 
DARE, the bringing together of every parent that has a student in 
that program is overwhelming. And, again, that is what DARE has 
done. 

And, really, Congressmen, the DARE officers that we have 
present today, they are the real heroes. They are compassionate, 
empathetic, caring people who carry the message of love and re- 
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sponsibility and self-esteem and understanding to these kids; pro- 
vide goals and objectives for them for their future. They are just 
doing an outstanding job, and I cannot say enough for the positive 
things that they are doing. 

Finally, in our county, when Paul Dziedzic referred to communi- 
ty mobilization, we have 14 community task forces in our county. 
All of them are working to bring together the components that he 
referred to to make our county a success. And I think we are doing 
a tremendous job on that But, unlike Los Angeles County, or Los 
Angeles Police Department and the Unified School District there, 
where they have DARE K through 12, we do not have that luxury 
in the state of Washington. 

And, in our Sheriffs office in Snohomish County and in most of 
our schools, we have K through seven, eight and nine. But we do 
not have the high school component, because we do not have the 
monetary resources to do so at this time. That is badly needed. The 
reaffirmation and the follow up programs are badly needed to 
carry this program, that reinforcement, through those students and 
with those students K through 12. So, that they can carry on that 
reinforcement and that positive attitude into their adulthood. That 
is extremely important, and this money will go toward doing that. 

But, I suggest that again, this is but a first step, that $15 million. 
It needs to be expanded. When we think of there now being 50 
states involved, as well as 7,U00 police officers, that is a huge, huge 
commitment. And, of your drug strategy at the National level, I 
sincerely belieu 1 the educational component as well as treatment, 
needs to be expanded. Because if we can save these people before 
they get into the programs, and if they, unfortunately, do get into 
drug involvement, help them with treatment, we are going to go a 
long ways toward aaving our society. 

And, thank you very much for being here. 

[The prepared statement of Sheriff Jim Scharf follows:] 
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l* What the drug war me an fa to a*. 

2. The state of society in reference to parenting and the 
importance of the D.A.R.E. components educationally for 
not only substance abuse but responsibility, self worth, 
self est* em, and establishment of goals and objectives 
for the individual student. 

3. The bringing together of the community as the result of 
the D.A.R.E. program. 

4. Community drug mobilization in Snohomish County and the 
components within the county that have made drug 
mobilization a county focus/ success. 

5. The expansion of the D.A.R.E. program and the funding 
that is necessary to provide for a successful enhance- 
ment program. 
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Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you. Chief Johnson? 

STATEMENT OF RON JOHNSON, BATTLEGROUND POLICE CHIEF 

Chief Johnson. Thank you. We are just starting into the DARE 
program at the Battleground Police Department, and we hope to 
have it effective in 91. Our officer will be going to training next 
week. The reason that we decided to go with that, is that we real- 
ized that we have drug problems. And, I think everybody in the 
United States that cares to honestly examine things will admit 
that there is a problem with drugs. 

There is every type of enforcement available, from task forces to 
eradication programs to intervention. They produce results, but the 
result we are hoping to get is to curb drug use and have it less 
available. And, those results, I do not think, are really being met 
by that approach. 

We see each year that drugs are available at a lower grade in 
school. It just seems to filter on down, and, they are readily avail- 
able. So, we feel we have to do something. In a department our 
size, which is eight people, it is difficult to have an effective drug 
enforcement program, because everybody knows who we are and 
what we drive off duty, and where we live. It is a little difficult to 
have an undercover operation, and I do not know how effective it 
would really be. 

So, in talking with the officers, we often times have the opportu- 
nity, through juvenile sentenced to community service. They come 
to the police department to wash cars and what not. And we let 
them sit down and have coffee with us, and we talk about our prob- 
lems with them. They get to know us one on one. And they change. 
From the day they walk in, they are walking in like, "oh, boy I do 
not want to be here." We have had so many of them say, you know, 
we really changed our mind about police officers. You people do 
care about us. And you care about the people with whom you deal. 
All of a sudden, they seem to trust us, and they will open up and 
talk about their problems. 

That is coup'.ed with the fact that education is probably the most 
effective way of dealing with any type of problem. For instance, my 
folks did not wear seat belts and do not, unless I am with them. In 
my police career, I started off not wearing seat belts. Then the law 
became a law, and I decided to start wearing them. And, as I 
learned more about them, I began wearing them. My children will 
not let you start your car without your seat belt being on. So we 
can see the educational process. 

Combining these two facts, in our department, we have aaid, 
"gee, it is obvious we need to develop or have a program where an 
officer goes into the school, gets to know the children, develops a 
relationship with them and then teach them about drugs and skills 
of saying no." Obviously, that is the DARE program. 

In researching it a little bit, I talked to a lot of school adminis- 
trators, school teachers, police chiefs and sheriffs. And, with every- 
body I have talked to, I have yet to find a critic of the DARE pro- 
gram. Anybody that has been around it and exposed to it, is 
waving the banner. I mean, they are up on a soap box. It is just 
overwhelming. 
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Some of the stories that come out about the kids that have been 
helped, and the great strides, are just tremendous. That is why we 
have decided to go with the DARE program. 

We do not have funds to replace the officer. We are taking one 
person out of eight of our department, and putting them into the 
DARE program, because we feel it is that important. It is going to 
put a strain on our abilities to perform our other duties, but we are 
going to do it. I just feel that strongly about it. 

I would like to comment, too, about Congressman Kildee's re- 
marks about the after school program, because I am involved in a 
community education program in coaching. I coach two sports. Just 
as a remark, one in basketball, in the Battleground School District, 
over 800 students participated in an after school program. Our 
practice in summer is 7:30 to 8:30 at night. I think it tells us that 
kids are looking for something positive to do, and when we offer it, 
they will respond. I just really want to emphasize the importance, I 
think, of having something in the school district, or something for 
every child, whether that be sports, or some other form of extracur- 
ricular activity, to make them feel a part of it. I think that is ex- 
tremely important. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Chief Ron Johnson follows:] 
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SEPTEMBER 6, 1990 

REMARKS BY BATTLE GROUND POLICE CHIEF RON JOHNSON ABOUT THE DARE 
PROGRAM. 

ONLY THE MOST NAIVE PEOPLE DO NOT RECOGNIZE THE OVERWHELMING 
PROBLEM CAUSED BY DRUG ABUSE IN THIS COUNTRY. WE HAVE SEEN ILLICIT 
DRUGS APPEAR IN LOWER GRADES AT SCHOOL EVERY YEAR AND THEY HAVE 
BECOME MORE READILY AVAILABLE. IN RESPONSE TO THE DRUG PROBLEM WE 
HAVE DEVOTED UNTOLD RESOURCES TO ENFORCING THE LAWS AGAINST ILLICIT 
DRUGS. IF WE ARE TO HONESTLY GRADE THE EFFECT OF THAT EFFORT I FEEL 
WE WOULD HAVE TO ADMIT IT HAS BEEN LESS THAN SUCCESSFUL. WHILE 
THERE HAS BEEN NUMEROUS SUCCESSFUL TASK FORCE OPERATIONS, 
ERADICATION PROGRAMS, AND MANY OTHER TYPES OF ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS, 
THEY HAVE DONE LITTLE TO STOP THE USE OF OR CURB THE AVAILABILITY 
OF ILLICIT DRUGS. I THINK A STRONG ENFORCEMENT STANCE WILL ALWAYS 
BE A NECESSARY INGREDIENT OF A SUCCESSFUL ANTI-DRUG PROGRAM, BUT IT 
MUST BE RECOGNIZED THAT IT CANNOT BE THE MAIN FOCUS. 
LOOKING FOR OTHER SOLUTIONS WE CAN DRAW ON OUR EXPERIENCE, MANY OF 
US HAVE SEEN THE RESULT OF BEING ABLE TO WORK ONE ON ONE WITH A 
YOUNG PERSON, WHEN THEY REALIZE WE CAN BE THEIR FRIEND AND WE DO 
CARE ABOUT THEM THEY LEARN IT IS NOT THEM AGAINST US AND A 
RELATIONSHIP DEVELOPS WHERE WE ARE ABLE TO HELP THAT YOUNG PERSON 
DEAL WITH THEIR PROBLEMS BECAUSE THEY KNOW WE ARE TRULY INTERESTED 
IN THEIR WELL BEING AND THEY BEGIN TO TRUST OUR JUDGEMENT AND 
ADVICE. THAT FACT COUPLED WITH THE KNOWLEDGE THAT EDUCATION 
ACHIEVES RESULTS THAT ARE FAR REACHING LEADS US TO THE CONCLUSION 
THAT WE SHOULD BE IMPLEMENTING A PROGRAM WITHIN THE POLICE 
DEPARTMENTS THAT BUILDS TRUST BETWEEN THE STUDENTS AND A POLICE 
OFFICER WHO THEN EDUCATES THEM ABOUT DRUGS AND TEACHES THEM HOW TO 
RESIST THE ABUSE OF DRUGS. THIS IS THE DARE PROGRAM. 
THE BATTLE GROUND POLICE DEPARTMENT WILL BE STARTING THE DARE 
PROGRAM IN 1991. WE HAVE COMMITTED TO IT EVEN THOUGH IT WILL PUT A 
STRAIN ON OUR RESOURCES BECAUSE WE KNOW IT TO BE A VALUABLE 
PROGRAM, CHILDREN WHO LEARN HOW TO RESIST DRUGS TODAY WILL CARRY 
THAT TO ADULTHOOD AND WILL IN TURN EDUCATE THEIR CHILDREN. I HAVE 
SPOKEN TO MANY POLICE CHIEFS, SHERIFFS, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, AND 
DARE OFFICERS IN RESEARCHING THE DARE PROGRAM, I HAVE YET TO FIND 
A CRITIC, THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN INVOLVED WITH THE PROGRAM AND HAVE 
WITNESSED IT'S RESULTS BECOME AVID SUPPORTERS OF THE PROGRAM AND 
STORIES OF CHILDREN BEING HELPED BY THE PROGRAM ARE TOLD BY 
EVERYONE WHO HAS BEEN AROUND IT. I SINCERELY FEEL THE DARE PROGRAM 
IS ONE OF THE BEST WAYS WE HAVE AVAILABLE TO US TO FIGHT THE WAR ON 
DRUG ABUSE AND MONEY SPENT ON THE DARE PROGRAM IS ONE OF THE BEST 
INVESTMENTS WE CAN MAKE. 
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Ms. Unsoeld. Mr, Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. One of the advantages of serving in Congress and 
having hearings like this is you get a good education. We are con- 
stantly learning, and I have learned a lot here today. 

When I taught school, I tried to respect the dignity of my stu- 
dents. I probably came in contact with several thousands of stu- 
dents in the ten years in which I taught high school. I tried to re- 
spect their dignity. I was put to a test at times, but I always tried 
to respect their worth and respect their dignity, 

And, I can recall when I mentioned earlier Sergeant Wilbur 
LaGree, who used to come to my classroom starting in the first 
grade. I could tell that he liked us, that he liked me. That was very 
important. 

In your training program, do you get into how your officers, your 
DARE officers will relate to students in that program? How do you 
do that? 

Sheriff Scharf. Well, Dr. Lukin is more involved with the train- 
ing, but let me answer from my perspective, from selection of our 
officers. We, in our department, ask for those officers who are in- 
terested in becoming DARE officers. And, then when we get those 
people who volunteer, after we look over their qualifications, then 
we let the community pick out of those prospective candidates who 
they want to be their DARE officers. We get the community in- 
volved. 

We utilize the Maryhill School District from my department, and 
the Mukilteo School District. We have the officers go in and 
present an agenda to a classroom, see how they relate to the stu- 
dents, The teachers grade them, And, they have to give a presenta- 
tion before a community group— a Rotary Club, or a Kiwanis group 
and see how they come across verbally, And, they have an inter- 
view in-house, with some community people, principals, business 
leaders and so forth. 

So the community selects our officers. And so far, they have just 
done an excellent job, And, for the most part, the communities that 
are represented here today do very similar selection processes. 

In addition, in the training program, which has come from Los 
Angeles the attributes that we want for a classroom teacher, 
whethei it be a DARE officer or a regular teacher are carried 
through within the period of time they are training. 

But, I think the key is those officers that come forward and want 
to be DARE officers, do so from the heart. And they have a lot of 
common sense. They are able to relate to and listen to children and 
learn from them, as well as teach them. I think the kids pick that 
up right away and respect them. 

Mr. Kildee. You really put your finger on something very impor- 
tant. Any teacher who does not learn from his students is not a 
very good teacher. I learned a great deal. I think that is very im- 
portant. 

Sheriff Scharf. I think, Congressman, once some of these DARE 
officers come up here and speak to you, you will see right away 
how they can relate to not only kids but to people in general, and 
how wonderfully effective they are. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Did you want to comment on the question, too? 
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Chief Johnson. Well, I am not with the DARE training itself; I 
cannot answer that directly as to how they do that. I know that in 
picking our officer, I picked an officer that has in the past had a 
desire to go to the schools and talk to the children, teach them 
about different aspects, safety and drugs and has a genuine desire. 
He has to be around them. And, that caring, I think, comes 
through. 

He is an opposing coach also in programs, and I have watched 
him. We always look for something positive. You know, if they 
miss the lay-in, we comment that they dribbled — that their ap- 
proach was great, even though the basket did not go in. And, I 
have seen him do those things, and so did point out the positive, 
something positive about the students, and the genuine caring 
comes across. I think that is how we build that. 

Ms. Unsoeld. What are the necessary ingredients, or relation- 
ships, between schools, law enforcement and the community, in 
order to have the program take hold or work? 

Sheriff Scharf. From my perspective, I feel that the superintend- 
ents and representatives of school boards have to get a feeling and 
understanding from the law enforcement administrator that he or 
she definitely cares about and wants to provide the program to 
them. 

I recall talking to Dr. Jim Shumack in the Mukilteo School Dis- 
trict when I first presented DARE to the Mukilteo Youth at Risk 
Coalition. He sat back in his chair and went, "humph, more prob- 
lems with my curriculum, where am I going to get the time?" And, 
he was very, very negative. Well, after the first graduation, he got 
up and said— he turned to me and said, "Sheriff Scharf, I apologize. 
This is the most effective program we have ever had in our educa- 
tional system. And, I do not think this will ever go away." 

I think it is a commitment; people who have been working with 
people for a long period of time can tell the phonies right away. 
When somebody is committed to a program and not just providing 
it just to be there, you understand right away. That comes across 
very clearly. I have nothing but respect for the superintendents in 
our county, because they are totally committed to this program and 
believe in it and support it totally. Their respective school boards 
do also, and the parents follow through with that. 

So I think it is commitment from both parts. 

Chief Johnson. We are also going to try to involve the communi- 
ty in it, and in fact we have several people who have agreed to act 
as chairmen for fund-raising and to involve the community, so it 
will not be the police department going out and saying, "Gee, you 
should support this program we are doing.' ' It is going to have citi- 
zens going out and saying, "There is a good program going on be- 
tween the police and the schools to help us with our drug problems. 
And, we as citizens want to help them." So, I think it pulls all 
three together into the program. 

Ms. Unsoeld. I want to talk about the money part of it a bit. 
From your community's standpoint, hat is it that convinces you 
that it is worthwhile to make that taxpayer dollar investment in 
this type of program? Help us get the ammunition so that we can 
help you in the long run. What is it that convinced you? 
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Sheriff Scharf. There are not enough dollars, there are not 
enough law enforcement officers available to us in this country to 
stop drugs as we were trying to, prior to educational programs such 
as DARE. We were not going to be successful; we were going to fail 
without this type of program. 

We have to stop the demand. The demand will be stopped 
through education and understanding of what not only drugs but 
alcohol can do to you long-term. And, that is what DARE does. 

You know, arresting people over and over again, putting them 
into the jail, crowding the jails, just does not do it. Because they do 
not learn a thing from it. They must learn responsibility and self- 
esteem. I know all my DARE officers have the kids say, before they 
leave the graduation exercise, the little phrase, "Whatever you say 
or do to me, I know I'm a worthwhile person. " For me, that is the 
whole key right there. 

Chief Johnson. I think in talking with parents, probably if there 
is one thing that we as a police department could do for them to 
help their child, that they could handle it if their child stole some 
minor article or if he got a speeding ticket, or something, they can 
deal with that. If they had one wish it would be, keep my kid off 
drugs. And, to do that, for us to think we could arrest every pusher 
that comes in— well, maybe we could. If we could, there would be 
two more for every one tomorrow, because there is just too much 
money there, the profitability. And, it is just not that effective. 

But, to work towards that goal, the most effective spending of 
our dollars is to teach the kids not to want the drug. That is what 
it comes down to. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Good. We will carry that one back with us too. 
Thank you, both of you. Now we will have our DARE officers, our 
real heroes. Colonel Jim Partin and Lieutenant Steve Nelson, from 
the Olympia Police Department, and Sergeant Roger Kessel, from 
Clark County. 

Yes, these are the real heroes. We are very pleased to have you. I 
do want to reiterate for our audience outside this room that there 
were teachers who also wanted to come and put in a good word, 
but today was too important to be away, being the first week at 
school. 

So, who would like to start off? 

Mr. Nelson. I suppose, perhaps, I will. 

Ms. Unsoeld. All right, good. 

STATEMENT OF STEVE NELSON, OLYMPIA POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Nelson. First, thank you for inviting us up and giving us 
this opportunity to share. I think we need to talk about some of 
our classroom experiences really briefly, about what has happened. 

First, this is the fourth year of the DARE program in Olympia. It 
has spread like wildfire. We started providing the program in the 
fifth grade, the last year of elementary school. We have been very 
successful with that. Within two years, we were getting pressure- 
positive pressure—from the parents, from the PTAs, from the 
school board, that, boy, this is great, but how about an eighth grade 
program, right before kids go into high school? Because we are 
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really worried about them, and they see a lot of pressures for drugs 
then. 

So, we were able to do that. We started a pilot program two 
years ago. I was the eighth grade instructor last year. And, guess 
what we have now? It is pressure for a high school program. We 
were selected by the State Training Commission to pilot the high 
school curriculum. So, every time we jump another grade, we basi- 
cally add another 700 students that we are going to impact. We 
have to get the manpower, we have to get the time and all the re- 
sources. And, we made a commitment to do the best we could with 
it, but it is straining the resources that we do have with an ever 
expanding program. 

One of my experiences that I had in the eighth grade, I will just 
share with you briefly, was one of the things we attacked are gate- 
way drugs. And, we include marijuana, alcohol and tobacco. 

Now, the schools over the years have done a really good job edu- 
cating kids about those things. And, they have talked a lot about 
tobacco. One thing I think the police can bring in, when I talk 
about cigarettes, I share my experiences with them. And here is 
what I tell the students in the eighth grade. 

I said I have arrested a lot of people for smoking marijuana 
After conducting a very unscientific study I found that everybody I 
arrest for smoking marijuana also smokes cigarettes. That makes 
them think for a minute. And, I will say, everybody I have ever 
arrested for cocaine has smoked marijuana and has also smoked 
cigarettes. Furthermore, do you know that if you smoke cigarettes 
at this age, you are five times more likely to get involved in mari- 
juana? 

Then you see those little lights going on. They have heard about 
cigarettes for years. But, suddenly they are listening to me a little 
bit differently. Last year, at the lunch breaks that I stayed at, at 
the nutrition breaks that I hung around at, I had 11 students come 
up to me individually with the old "I smoke cigarettes and can you 
help me quit?" I count that as a real success. 

What I was able to do was get the school counselors involved, 
and get these young kids into a program to quit smoking. I feel 
that that was real successful, and that is worth it to me. 

The last thing I do is an evaluation at the end of my program. I 
had one of the girls tell me that what she learned in DARE was 
that she felt she could tell her older boyfriend, who is in high 
school, that she does not want to hear his stories about when he 
goes out and gets drunk. She does not like to hear that anymore. 
And, she said he quit doing it. I think that is what the whole pro- 
gram is about, is to get them out and to do those things. 

So we are firmly behind our program, but it is an ever increasing 
commitment. We are in it, though, for the long run, and will do the 
best we can. Thank you. 

Colonel Partin. Well, I guess I will go next. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Okay. 
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STATEMENT OF COLONEL JIM PARTIN, OLYMPIA POLICE 

DEPARTMENT 

Colonel Partin. I also teach DARE in Olympia, and I am the of- 
ficer that has been teaching the fifth grade program. That is the 
highest grade in our elementary schools. As I was sitting here lis- 
tening to some of the people, there were just a few points that I 
wanted to make. And I started my list, and it has gotten bigger and 
bigger as I have gone along. 

But I want to start at the beginning of it a little bit, as a DARE 
officer, and some of the things that we try to get across to our 
youth. One of them is, when we define a drug in DARE, a drug is 
anything other than food that affects your mind or your body. 
Sure, we talk about alcohol, we talk about the illicit drugs. But, we 
are also talking about prescription drugs and over-the-counter 
drugs that are also sometimes abused. 

We try to give the young peop'e a good understanding that those 
drugs can be very dangerous also. It is just the wrong use. That is 
what abuse is, the wrong use of something. So, it covers that aspect 
also. 

We talk about nicotine and caffeine also, as drugs. And, you can 
really see the kids starting to look at the whole picture of what is a 
drug, and what do I put into my body. That is part of what we are 
trying to teach the kids. 

As a DARE officer, and as we are taught in Dr. Lukin's classes, 
it is to elicit response from students. It is not a lecture atmosphere. 
We are trying to learn from them also. And we are trying to get 
them to teach the other students things in there. When we ask 
questions in class, it is typical to have half, if not three-quarters, of 
the whole class raise their hands and want to participate. We are 
constantly asking the kids to sit back down in their chairs. They 
are jumping out of their chairs to answer questions. This is great 
enthusiasm. 

We try to show them that we have a lot of energy and interest in 
them and enthusiasm for staying away from drugs. And in turn we 
get that right back from them. We have had lots of teachers com- 
ment on that, and it is very, very positive. 

And in our lessons, it has been mentioned a couple of times, they 
truly are what are called life skills. It is not just drugs that w<3 are 
teaching them about, but it is everything in their lives. How do 
they interact with mom and dad? How do you give one another 
compliments? How do you make yourself feel good; how do you 
make other people feel good, in your family, with your friends? 

And, in that, try to emphasize, too, friendship. What truly is a 
friendship? Is a friend somebody who comes along and offers you a 
drug and says, "Hey, come on, let's smoke cigarettes?" Is that 
really your friend? They know that if they are offered a drug some- 
day, it is probably going to be from somebody they know, right 
next to them. It is not going to be a stranger. It could be the person 
next door, the high school student across the street. It could be 
their best friend that comes into their house when mom and dad 
are gone. I think that is really important, to understand truly what 
a friendship is. 
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Do young people just let their friends go off and get involved 
with drugs and not try to help them? We try to teach them that. 
That is what I think are really life skills. Sure, they can under- 
stand about drugs. But, we address crime, shoplifting, all of those 
areas are mentioned in it also. I think that is really important too. 

You talk about the support that we get in our communities. I 
have had parents show up for every class— 17 classes with their 
student, with their son or daughter. They will sit right next to 
them, and they want their mom or dad to be there. I had a lady at 
one of my elementary schools this last year, at Pine Deer Elemen- 
tary. She even, in keeping with the colors of DARE, red and black, 
went out and bought a red and black polka dotted dress, and then 
some other outfits. She was in red and black every day. All the stu- 
dents thought that was wonderful, and she was really supporting 
it. 

We are not teaching things to kids that are different than what 
their parents would be trying to teach them. It has been mentioned 
that parents, a lot of them are both working now. We are trying to 
teach them just those same kinds of skills that mom and dad would 
like to have taught to them, too. We support mom and dad, I think, 
very well in the program. 

There has been mention of cost, too, and how much money and 
things. If you get down to the actual cost per, or how many— I 
should, let us look at it this way— how many students a DARE offi- 
cer can reach, one DARE officer per year, in a school year, in this 
nine-month period. They teach, ideally, four classes per day and 
four days a week. So, they can reach 1,000 students every school 
year. That is just with the core curriculum in fifth grade, the 17 
weeks. 

Plus, they have the other visitation with the younger students, 
also. If you look at it that way, in dollars and cents, I think you 
would find that DARE is very, very cost effective. It takes one offi- 
cer, the student notebooks, and that is all— and a commitment 
from the school district to do it. If you look at it that way, I feel it 
is very effective. I think that is important to mention. 

I feel like we are not in competition with the other drug pro- 
grams and other programs that are in our communities or in our 
schools. In our district, for example, we have a program in elemen- 
tary school called "Here's Looking at You, 2000." It is taught by 
the teachers. They feel in our district, the teachers as well as the 
administrators, that that program, along with DARE, compliment 
each other. It is the same signal. 

"Here's Looking at You, 2000" is presented by a teacher, then we 
have DARE come in at fifth grade, taught by an officer. Then, in 
middle school, they have the Quest program, which is taught by 
teachers also. It is the same type of thing. And, then, again, we 
have the officer coming in, Lt. Nelson, at eighth grade. So, they are 
seeing the same kind of messages, but they are coming from differ- 
ent people throughout the community. I think that is important for 
them. But it is definitely not in competition with each other, I do 
not feel. 

We also cover private schools. There is a growing number of pri- 
vate schools throughout the entire nation, and they are being 
picked up in this program. We teach all of our private schools, and 
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I think most of the areas do, also. I know in Los Angeles they do 
the same thing. So it is covering those students also, which I think 
is important. 

The DARE officers, themselves, some people say, well, the DARE 
officers are kind of the heroes of this. I do not really see us in that 
way. I think most people, when they get into police work, are very 
idealistic, and they think they are going to be able to go out and 
stop crime. Literally, single handedly, and on their beat, they are 
going to stop crime. 

After a few years, you realize that is not going to happen. It has 
been mentioned about the legal system and the jails and things. 
But, then, when DARE officers are sent off to DARE training, and 
they get an introductory speech by Dr. Lukin about what DARE is 
all about, everybody starts thinking, hey, maybe this is just what I 
thought police work should be about when I started. 

That is been the way it has been for me. It is the most effective 
thing I have ever seen, and I think you would find all of the offi- 
cers saying the same thing. We can reach a tremendous number of 
people in our community very easily and very cost effectively this 
way. 

We have had, again, officers in our department who want foot- 
ball cards, for example, so they can hand out, because a lot of kids 
come up to them, like has been explained earlier, and it has been 
very positive that way. But I think it is just officers taking advan- 
tage of a situatiou they have seen, and they think, boy, this is 
great. I can make a difference, along with support from our com- 
munity. I think we all do care very much. I will finish with that. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Jim Partin follows:] 
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QU~{vyc£\pr 'p6UlC«' X^efT- _ ^ 

In January 1983 the Lot Angelas Poll* Department and the Lot Angeles Unified School 
Dletriot combined in eetebUahlng an antidrug eduoatlon program in the elementary 
oeheaia ♦ It wee agreed that a cooperative effort by the police and educators waa needed 
to fight the growing problem of drug ebuae in eohool ege children. Experta in the 
educational and medical flelda have oome to the oonolueion that aubatanoe abuae 
eduoation and prevention muat begin before individuala become involved with thoea 
eubetanoea . U eoauee the goal of prevention requiree an at titudinal change in etudante , 
the traditional approach of teaching aubatanoe identification and emphaaiiing the 
dangera of abuae wea abandoned * A curriculum which addreaaee value decisions , self - 
concept improvement, reaped for the law, and pc -distance training waa developed 
inetead. The purpoee of the curriculum ia to pro children with the knowledge- end 
the ability to eay no to aubatanoe ebuae and not U ^luenoed by peer praaeure which 
they encounter, The prevention curriculum ia preeented to children in gradee five or 
aix who are ideally aulted for tbie type of training aa they have not yet entered Jnto the 
junior or senior high eodal environment wherein peer preeavre ia highly utilised. The 
goal of thia program which waa named Project D.A.R.E. (Drug Abuae Reaietanoe 
Education) ia the reduction of aubatanoe abuae in echcoWage ohildren. The benefits of 
reaching thia goal are prlooleoo, not only for today , but elao for the future where 
children aeaume their rolee aa productive citiiene and leadara. 



Here in Olympla we edopted The DARE concept in full. Project DAKS la a Joint program 
of the Olyiple School Dletriot and the Olympia PoUce ?*V*^ n *"»™?*™£^ 
abuea aamag our youth. The School Diatrict'e profeeeional *^ 
^ curriculum and focua of the DAIS Program. A five-year ^tcnint v^aj^tc 
offer the DAM Program aa an integral part of ail fifth grade cUeeroom couree work. 
The .£hJei " DAMi. to help etudint. racognii. end reeiat the 
Influence them to experiment with alcohol, marijuana and other druge. Within tbe 
Uaeon." S^SRu be introduced to many »-"™£« tt *^^ 
eelf-oeteem. The overall leaaon plan fooueee on feelinge related to eair-eatooej, 
inTerSTnai anTcoeuminicaticn aa?!!., dacieion making, po*Uv. , 0 
rf M i#VKuii tmhAvlor Tha nro*rem offer, a variety of olaaeroom activitiee deelgnad xo 

to problm/eolving •itu.tiona^h. c^^ m 
"ds*le£ri to be taught for one hour per week for eeventeen ro ^ uU " 
eWryflfth grade claoo by a uniformed police officer to achieve the goala of ihia 
curriculum. 

Juat aa important ae the need for clarification of the program content, is to explainthe 
supnort beee of the PARS Program. In Olympia. DARK ii. unique in that tha P»W" 
is fully supported through Leal buaineeeee and aervioe olube euoh aa Gannett 
Foundation, MoDonald'e, Heritage Federal Savings and Loan, Suneet Life Ina^ee, 
James W. Hodgea Realtors, Rotary of Olympia, Twin County Credit Union, RepubUc 
Lees in*, Black Mills Community Hoepital and tha Moepital Employee Guild, Boone rord, 
and PugH Sound National Bank. Without them, the DARE Program would need to 
compete for tax dollars through tha City'e General Fund. Theee organiiationa decided 
to bet on the future by eupporting the young people of thie community. Theee 
organiiationa are to b?i congratulated* 



Prior to entering the classroom, each of the officers pertlclpeted in en eighty-hour 
training couree which lnoluded ourrioulum on teaching techniquee aa well aa elementary 
school operetiona, preparation of visual aids, officer- school relationships, development 
of eelf -esteem , peer pressure resistance techniquee , narcotic recognition , 
communication ekilla, child development, end claesroom avaluatlona. Theee ofTicere aw 
DO t in the echoola for enforcement eotlon but rather for teaching and inatrueiion of this 
ourrioulum to the etudenta. 



Since the inception of tha program, DARE has proven results In teaching life 
oklllo to our youth. This nlong with overwhelming support end continued growth 
show the program ia meeting the need. However, it la unfortunate that many 
young people across the country do not receive the DARE program becauee of 
wif? consideration. This program needs strong financial euppnrt so evarv 
* Lp ,CWm Un,tod Slate* has an opportunity to loam end ue • ie skills of 
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Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you. Sergeant Kessel. 

STATEMENT OF SERGEANT ROGER KESSEL, CI ARK COUNTY 

SHERIFFS OFFICE 

Sergeant Kessel. I would like to thank you for this opportunity 
to address a Congressional hearing regarding the Drug Abuse Re- 
sistance Education program. 

The Clark County Sheriffs Office became actively involved in 
the DARE program in September, 1989, with the training of 
Deputy Don Kerr and myself as DARE instructors. A DARE pilot 
program was then instituted in seven Clark County elementary 
schools, beginning in January, 1990. 

We entered the DARE program with high expectations and 
quickly found that the acceptance, enthusiasm, and effectiveness of 
DARE far exceeded anything we had anticipated. DARE immedi- 
ately gained the praise and support of school personnel, parents, 
the community, and most importantly, the children themselves. 

DARE's popularity and effectiveness is not by chance. The cur- 
riculum is written in a manner that not only relays the desired in- 
formation to the students, but also makes the learning fun. The 
DARE instructors class not only provides DARE instructors with 
the skill and knowledge to teach DARE, it also impresses them 
with the importance of the responsibility they have undertaken. 
The success of their DARE program becomes a matter of personal 
pride. 

Almost immediately upon the initiation of our DARE pilot pro- 
gram, I began receiving inquiries from other schools, both in Clark 
County and neighboring communities, about the expansion of our 
program. 

Next week the Clark County Sheriffs Office will begin its first 
full school year of teaching DARE. Our program has grown from 
the original pilot program of seven elementary schools to a sched- 
ule of 16 elementary schools and a pilot program for two middle 
schools. The current waiting list of schools who cannot be sched- 
uled due to lack of funding includes six grade schools and two 
middle schools. 

Our programs expansion and waiting list is not due to a recruit- 
ing effort. The local demand for DARE originated through a word 
of mouth networking of parents and school officials. If a recruiting 
effort were undertaken, I am confident demand for the program 
would exist in every school in Clark County. 

The only factor inhibiting further expansion of DARE in Clark 
County, as I am sure is the case in many other communities, is 
funding for personnel. In our county, the materials necessary for 
teaching DARE have been purchased with funds donated to the 
program by civic and community groups, grants and local business- 
es. This year, three of our school districts have agreed to help with 
the costs of materials. To date, we have received approximately 
$30,000 in donations for materials. I believe this is indicative of the 
support and enthusiasm in DARE that exists. 

These donations allow us to provide a quality program to those 
children we reach, but do not allow for the inclusion of more chil- 
dren in this very important program. 
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Currently, the Clark County Sheriffs Office is funding one 
DARE officer position through a local .02 percent sales tax in- 
crease. Our other full-time DARE officer position and my half-time 
teaching position were possible only by the Sheriffs re-allocation of 
existing personnel. This re-allocation of personnel away from the 
enforcement branch of our office is not without consequence. We, 
as with many other law enforcement agencies, are faced with ever 
increasing demands for our service without adequate manpower to 
meet those demands. An unfortunate reality is that DARE can 
exist only as long as citizen and officer safety is not compromised 
due to the personnel re-allocations. I believe DARE is far too im- 
portant not to have its existence guaranteed by independent fund- 
ing. 

Our nation has properly identified the "war on drugs" as a top 
priority. Obviou'ly, this "war" must be fought on various fronts, 
but the most productive, cost effective method is prevention 
through education. Through DARE, children develop the desire to 
say no, the skills to say no, and the confidence to say no. Thou- 
sands of children can receive this education for a fraction of the 
cost of one airplane, one radar balloon, or one more prison. 

DARE provides a number of benefits secondary to drug abuse 
prevention. The skills learned in DARE help children avoid in- 
volvement with gangs, help them make responsible decisions, and 
develop respect for others. DARE returns the law enforcement offi- 
cer to the community as the most visible, approachable representa- 
tive of our government. The local police officer is seen as a caring 
human being concerned with the welfare and quality of life of the 
people he or she serves. 

The program has been proven, the instruction is available, the 
public demand is present. The missing component is the most 
common one, funding. By funding DARE, the Federal Government 
can bring the war on drugs to the homes of America in a highly 
visible, effective, humane manner. Our children are looking to all 
of us for guidance to avoid becoming a "casualty" of the war. 
DARE provides that guidance. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Sergeant Roger Kessel follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF SERGEANT ROGER A KESSEL 
SUPERVISOR OF THE DARE. UNIT 
CLARK COUNTY SHERIFF OFFICE 

FOR 

CONGRESSMAN KILDEE AND CONGRESSWOMAN UNSOELD 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
OVERSIGHT HEARING 
DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to address the congressional 
hearing regarding the DRUG ABUSE RESISTANCE EDUCATION (DARE.) 
program. 

The Clark County Sheriff's Office became actively involved in the DARE, 
program in September 1989 with the training of Deputy Don Kerr and myself as 
DARE. Instructors. A DARE, pilot program was then instituted in seven (7) 
Clark County elementary schools beginning in January 1990. 

We entered the DARE, program with high expectations and quickly found 
that the acceptance, enthusiasm, and effectiveness of DARE, far exceeded 
anything we could have anticipated. DARE, immediately gained the praise and 
support of school personnel, parents, the community, and most importantly the 
children . 

DARE/fl popularity and effectiveness is not by chance. The curriculum is 
written in a manner that not only relays the desired information to the students but 
also makes the learning fun. The DARE instructors class not only provides 
DARE, instructors with the skill and knowledge to teach DARE, it also 
impresses them with the importance of the responsibility they have undertaken. 
The success of their DARE, program becomes a matter of personal pride. 

Almost immediately upon the initiation of our DARE, pilot program I 
began receiving inquiries from other schools, both in Clark County and neighboring 
communities, about expansion of the program. 

Next week the Clark County Shet ffo Office will begin it's first full school 
year of teaching DARE. Our program has grown from the original pilot program 
of seven (7) elementary schools to a schedule of sixteen (16) elementary schools and 
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a pilot program for two (2) middle schools. The current waiting list of schools who 
cannot be scheduled due to lack of funding, includes six (6) grade schools and (2) 
middle schools. 

Our programs expansion and waiting list is not due to a recruiting effort. 
The local demand for DARE, originated through a word of mouth networking of 
parents and school officials. If a recruiting effort were undertaken, I am confident 
demand for the program would exist in every school in Clark County. 

The only factor inhibiting further expansion of DARE, in Clark County, as 
I am sure is the case in many other communities, is funding for personnel. In our 
county the materials necessary for teaching DARE, have been purchased with 
funds donated to the program by local businesses, civic and community groups, and 
grants. This year three (3) of our school districts have agreed to help with the costs 
of materials. To date we have received approximately $30,000 in donations for 
materials. I believe this is indicative of the support and enthusiasm in DARE, that 
exists. 

These donations allow us to provide a quality program to those children we 
reach, but do not allow for the inclusion of more children in this very important 
program. 

Currently the Clark County Sheriffs Office is funding one (1) DARE, 
officer position through a local .02% sales tax increase. Our other full-time 
DARE, officer position and my 1/2 time teaching position were possible only by 
the Sheriffs re-allocation of existing personnel. The re-allocation of personnel away 
from the enforcement branch of our office is not without consequence. We, as with 
many other law enforcement agencies, are faced with ever increasing demands for 
our service without adequate manpower to meet those demands. An unfortunate 
reality is DARE, can exist only as long as citizen and officer safety ir> not 
compromised due to the personnel re-allocations. I believe DARE, is far too 
important to not have it's existence guaranteed by independent funding. 

Our nation has properly identified the "war on drugs" as a top priority. 
Obviously this "war" must be fought on various fronts but the most productive, cost 
effective method is prevention through education. Through DARE, children 
develop the desire to Bay no, the skills to say no, and the confidence to say no. 
Thousands of children can receive this education for a fraction of the cost of 1 
airplane, 1 radar balloon, or 1 prison. 

DARE, provides a number of benefits secondary to drug abuse prevention. 
The skills learned in DARE, help children avoid involvement with gangs, make 
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responsible decisions, and develop respect for others. DARE, returns the law 
enforcement officer to the community as the most visible, approachable, 
representative of our government. The local police officer is seen as a caring human 
being concerned the welfare and quality of life of the people he or she serves. 

The program has been proven, the instruction is available, the public demand 
is present The missing component is the most common one, funding. By funding 
DARE, the Federal Government can bring the war on drugs to the homes of 
America in a highly visible, effective, humane manner. Our children are looking to 
all of us for guidance to avoid becoming a "casualty" of the war. DARE, provides 
that guidance. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much for your testimony, and thank 
you, Madame Chair. I am catching a plane back to Michigan. And, 
by the way, I cancelled some very important engagements to come 
out here for this hearing because nothing has been more important 
this week than this. I really thank you for holding this hearing. We 
have to have it in our head and our heart, both, when we go back 
to Washington to advocate a program like this. I was an advocate 
before, but I will be even a more vigorous advocate now. This is 
really impressive. 

I have great respect for our people involved in law enforcement. 
And, you, probably more than any people, have seen such a change 
taking place in law enforcement. You have new challenges out 
there, new approaches to these challenges. And, this is really a tre- 
mendous approach. I think you should try to replicate it through- 
out the country. The Federal Government, in its priorities— we 
have a shortage of money, but we also have to set up our priorities 
right. And, I think this is a very, very high priority. There are 
other things that we can let go, and put our assets here. 

Just let me ask you one question, and I think the car is waiting 
for me. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Oh, you have five minutes. 

Mr. Kildee. Okay, to get out to the airport. DARE does take time 
away from some of your more traditional law enforcement activi- 
ties. But, does DARE help you become more effective law enforce- 
ment officers, say, in other areas of your profession? Does it have 
some spill over effect, by your DARE activities, you have better 
contacts in the community, maybe a better understanding of the 
community, where you are better law officers there? 

Mr. Nelson. I would look, to myself, personally, that it certainly 
has. It is kind of a joke around our police station, you know, when 
we go to staff meetings now, they say I talk differently since I have 
become a DARE officer. I also communicate at, I think, a much 
better basic level. I am more candid. And, work with self esteem. I 
use the tricks that I use with the kids in school on the officers now. 

But, yes, it has made me more effective, and it has been noticea- 
ble to a lot of people. It just improves all of our communication 
skills, and, what is important, it has been really good for me. 

Colonel Partin. Yeah. I would have to say the same thing. We 
just went through a little selection process yesterday for promo- 
tional things that were in our department. And, as a DARE officer, 
being away from the street, I did not know if that was going to 
hurt me or not. But, the supervisors evaluated our ability to com- 
municate with people, whether they are young people, people we 
deal with on the streets, or business people, whatever, and they felt 
I had the ability to do that. 

So, I think it does help a lot. We are finding a lot of DARE offi- 
cers are being promoted across our state. I know Dr. Lukin is con- 
tinually looking for officers to train other officers, and he keeps 
losing them, because they end up getting promoted. So, it truly 
does help that way. But, I hope— I think it is opening up other 
areas for officers on the street. Young kids will come up and tell 
them if they have seen something that has happened, or if they are 
asked questions, you know, "Did you see anything? 0 people are 
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more willing to talk to them, because they had that exposure to an 
officer for 17 weeks in a classroom. 

Sergeant Kessel. I would have to agree with both of them. I 
think it not only improves the communication skills— that shows, 
obviously— of DARE officers through their public speaking, but I 
think that also DARE is also the most perfect component in my 
mind. Everybody is talking community oriented police, community 
based police. Whatever a person wants to call it, it is a beautiful 
example of the law enforcement officer truly becoming a member 
of the community. 

The kids, the parents, the school— it is a perfect set up. And, we 
get the information more readily from people living in that com- 
munity, because we have shown them that we do care. We are 
there for more than just taking people to jail. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Let me ask a hard question here. Have any of you 
had to bust someone that you had go through one of your classes? 

Mr. Nelson. I personally have not. I have seen a couple in our 
booking room. In fact, just two days ago, I did one, and it was a girl 
I had in eighth grade, who was a runaway. And, what it did, is the 
second she saw me, she did the old cover her face trick. I walked 
up to her. I sat down and talked to her, took her in and bought her 
a Coke, and had a good rapport with her, and talked with her 
about her family problem that brought her to this. I think it was a 
real good experience for her and for me to be able to relate. It did 
not hurt. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Do you see a carryover of more respect for law en- 
forcement, generally, among young people, as a result of their 
having participated in these programs? 

Colonel Partin. Oh, yeah, I do. I have had comments from 
almost everybody in our patrol division who said that. From par- 
ents, people in the neighborhood. I live in an area where we have 
15 young boys in my little cul-de-sac. I talk to all of them and they 
are very open with me. They know I am a policeman and what I 
do. I have taught some of them in DARE. Our relationship is very 
good. I think it is that way with all the DARE officers, as well as 
officers throughout the whole area. 

Ms. Unsoeld. I have a couple more questions that I want to ask. 
But, I want to thank my colleague, here, Mr. Kildee, for coming to 
hear all of you. I discovered when I got turned onto DARE that 
there was a serious lacking among elected officials in understand- 
ing and knowledge about the program. The downtown chambers of 
commerce knew more about it than we did, because they had 
helped fund it and helped participate. What you have done today, 
all of you, is to help reinforce, to help strengthen, our ability to go 
back there and fight for the program. 

I should have thought bigger— $15 million is not going to do it. 
But, to give us that kind of ammunition, of tool, will helpthe pro- 
gram to be more effective. Because we have got to have this part- 
nership too. For all of the television audience out there that is 
going to hear this again, it ia an opportunity for you all to get in- 
volved in saying: "his is the way; this is one of the priorities for the 
expenditures of our tax dollars. This is an investment in our 
future: an investment in our national security: an investment in 
our kids. 
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That is the kind of message that I hope will also come out of this. 
3ut, I want to thank you, and you, very, very, much, Dale. I will let 
you go catch your plane now, and I will ask just a couple of more 
questions here. 

How much experience did you have on the street ir law enforce- 
ment before you got into a DARE classroom? 

Mr. Nelson. Speaking for myself, I think it was 15 years. 

Colon \ d artin. Twelve, prior to. 

Sergeant Kessel. I had gone 13 and a half. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Okay. So, you have got that wealth of experience, 
to compare your effectiveness in dealing with the drug problem in 
the street, as opposed to the classroom. So, what would be your ad- 
ditional message to us to take back? 

Mr. Nelson. My message would be, we are fortunate, in the City 
of Olympia, that we have tremendous support from our communi- 
ty, the police department, and we are prioritizing this. What I look 
to are some of the other, smaller jurisdictions that just do not have 
those resources. They have got to get involved and do what they 
can. 

The last words I leave with my kids in eighth grade, when they 
graduate is, 20 years from now, after we have won the war on 
drugs and your kids ask you, "what did you do in the war on 
drugs?" my thought is: "I did a lot." And, I ask my kids to say, 
"you can do a lot by not taking drugs/' I think DARE is the most 
effective way to get there. So, I would say it is really critical at this 
time. 

Colonel Partin. The war on drugs is supposed to be one house- 
hold at a time, one student at a time. We can also look at it as a 
school at a time and the DARE officers. I mentioned it at the be- 
ginning, but I really do believe it is one of the most cost effective 
ways to fight the war on drugs, and crime and a lot of our social 
problems all in one. It is not for everything, but I think it is a good 
direction to go. 

Sergeant Kessel. That would be my biggest message too, that ev- 
erything is here that we need. As I said, it is all together; it is 
ready to go. We need help with the funding. It is really unfortu- 
nate that only one third of the children who should be getting 
DARE are getting it. 

Ms. Unsoeld. I would like to thank Commander Mitchell, and all 
of the other members of the DARE community that have helped 
make this possible today. We will make use of what you have given 
us. And, thank you for not only what you are doing on a daily 
basis, but what you have done here to help us help you more in the 
future. Thanks a lot, all of you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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1m J^lMMd* to prmnt to you An Invitation to Prartt* nam* nn p Ahf 
Mlat s nns B ajaUflP. Tha DARE program prcvioss lav anforcssant and teeters 
with an sxciting approach for working together to prevent drug im wra 
•ohool children. DARE is a pesitivs program through wnich uniformed polioa 
offioara faction aa cOaettroos inetructors to dsliver a 17 part curriculum to 
eleamntary and middle school atudanta. This samastar-lcra effort equina 
etudenta with drug information, methods to enhance aalf lataam. apatSfic 
analytical and daciaion-caaJdng skills and tha activation to esplcytfce skills 
learned. 

Throu^j our ef forts to aid stata and local unita of cjovarnsant in thsir fight 
agalnet drug abuse, wa hava racaivad aany requests for assistance in developino; 
pro^ass to halp our youth rasist prassura to experiment with drugs. In 
response to thass requests, tha Buraau of Juatioa Assistanoa aalactad tha dare 
progras for demonstration. 

This Pccqrm, which was originally davalopad and found to ba vary successful in 

^J!!!* 1 *^ \T tmtmX * ** BarmiLX • ***** <* cdtias^throSout tha 
country, it has basn greeted with snthuaisss both by law if n aanlTiU 
achool personnel, locally and nationally funded avaluationa havs found 
posi tiva ras ults among students participating in tha ORE progras. Intarast in 
ths progras haa spraad throughout tha country, and repreeantativss fros ever 
300 polioa daparbBsnts hava racaivad axtsnsivs training. A nuabar of atatas 
aro iaplassnting DARE and DARE-liks prograna with funds availabla undar tha 
Juatioa Assistanoa Act, 

Tne Rowing intarast in DUE, tha ocsprahanaiva nature of tha progras and tha 
complexities inhsrsnt in joint action by aocial ayatssji aa diffarsnt aa 
•Korcement and education, lad tha Buraau of Juatioa Assistance to concluda 
that a "hlusprint" for tha program was aesencial. Ihia •Invitation" is ths 
first step in of faring that blueprint" and will provide you with ths 
indorsation you nasd to dacida whether your cossunity Js pempered to ocssit tha 
tism, anargy and rasourcss required to isplassnt this prrarBsT A dataUad 
isplssantation guide is availabla for thoss ociasunititas which dacida to 
Implement dare, 

PaJg provides a unique o^wtunity for law artferassnt and ths schools to work 
together to reduce drug abuse. It also offara law enforcement an affective 
aaona for positiva influsnoa on tha livaa of cur youth. I hopa that you will 
accept this Invitatien to Projact DARE and accapt tha challanga of helping our 
childcA to say no fidruga. r * 
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Preface 



In i es p o u se lo the mounting national concern about 
tan use of drugs by American youth, the Bureau of 
Justice Assistance ant funded the development of this 
pubticattoa 10 inform law anfcicnmant officers, eoucaton, 
p jwuu m A officials, .and other concerned citizens 
about Project DARE, an exciting approach to preventing 
subatanos use among school children, 

Project CARE (Drug. Abuae Resistance Education) is 
a substance use prevention education program designed 
lo equip elementary school children with skills for 
resisting peer pressure to experiment with tobacco, 
drugs, and alcohol. This unique program, which was 
developed in 1913 as a cooperative effort by the 
Los Angeles Mice Department and the Los Angeles 
Unified School District, uses uniformed law enforcement 
officers to teach a formal curriculum to students in a 
classroom setting. Project DARE gives special attention 
to film- and sum-grades to prepare students for entry 
into junior high and high school, where they are 
most likely to encounter pressures to use drugs. 

DARE lessons focus on four major art *s: 

• Providing accurate information about tobacco, 
alcohol, and drugs 

• teaching students decision- making skills 

• showing students how to resist peer pressure 

• giving students ideas for alternatives to drug use 

This innovative program has several noteworthy 
features: 

• DAME torgm tUmsnhsry ichooi ckildrtu Junior 
high and high achool drug education programs have 
come too lass so prevent drug use among youth in 
the past. Therefore, substantial numbers of young 
people have reported initiating use of alcohol, tobacco, 
and marijuana by junior high school." 

• DAME ojjtrt e kig hfy strudurtd, inuntiv* curric- 
ulum dtrtiomtd by htolth tducotkm sptciuiim. A 
basic precept of the DARE program is that elementary 
school children lack sufficient social skills to resist 
peer pressure and say no to drugs. DARE instructors 
do not use the scare tactics of traditional approaches 



that focus on the dangers of drug use. Instead, 
the instructors work with children to raise their 
self-esteem, to teach them how id make decisions 
on their own, and to help mem identify positive 
alternatives to tobacco, alcohol, and drug use. The 
curriculum addresses learning objectives in keeping 
with those of state departments of education and 
conforms with heehfa education standards. 

• DIME sues uniformed lew tnforctwumi qffUtn 
to conduct tho casts. Uniformed officers as DARE 
mstructors not only serve as role models for children 
at an impressionable age, but also have high credibility 
on the subject of drug use. Moreover, by relating 
to students in a rose other than that of law enfor cem e n t 
officers develop a rapport that promotes positive 
attitudes toward the police and greater respect for 
the law. 

• DAME rtpmstntt e lomg-Urm solution to < prooUm 
thm hot itniopod ever mmnj yoon Many people 
believe that, over time, a change in public atttude* 
will reduce the demand for drugs. DARE seeb to 
promote that change. Equally important, DARE 
instructors help children develop mature decision- 
making capabilities that they can apply to a variety 
of situations as they grow up. 

For those interested in learning how to bring this 
novel program to their community, the Bureau of 
Justice Assistance has also published ImpUmtnting 
Project DAME: Drug Abuse Resistance Education, an 
implementation manual which provides a step- by-step 
description of hew to implement Project DARE ss 
well as model forms and other materials. 

The manual is available from: 

Dorothy L. Everett 
Bureau of Justice Assistance 
633 Indiana Avenue. N.W. 
Wu Kington, D.C. 20531 
(202) 272-4604 



•L.D. JohaMM. P.M. O'MaUcy, ud J.G. Bftchmia. Dntg Uu 
Amm$ Amtricm High School Studtm. CoiUgt Smdtnts. md 
Odur fen* Mts: SmUmol 7Wj Thnugh M5 (XockvUk, 
Md. NttxxttJ iMtrtuit oa Dn* Abuts, 9*6). 
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An Invitation to Project Dare: 
Drug Abuse Resistance Education 



America haa a drag problem. 

It is a problem that exacts to enormous toll ia 
human suffering, in the expenditure of public nonies, 
and* more importantly, in the enormous waste oC 
human potential. 

It is a festering problem whose solution has so far 
eluded us. 

Despite urgent warninp from parents, educators, and 
the mass media, many of our nation's you«ig people 
experiment with and use a variety of harmful substances, 
including tobacco, drugs, and alcohol. 1 An annual 
survey of high school seniors conducted for the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse (bund thai, * 1983, only 
8 percent of students had never used alcohol, and only 
31 percent had never smoked cigarettes. Over two thirds 
of those seniors reported use of at least one illicit 
substance, with over one half (54%) having used 
marijuana. 2 Children as young as age 9 report that 
marijuana is "easy to get." 3 

Until recently, law enforcement strategies have focused 
on the supply side of the drug problem, with millions 
of dollars spent each year to control the distribution 
and sale of illicit drop. Despite the confiscation of 
tons of narcotics, and despite thousands of arrests, 
the drug trade continues to flourish. 

Law enforcement experts now recogruie that the 
problem of substance use must be addressed by 
siemming demand, especially among young people 
who might become tommorrow's drug users. A recent 
report issued by the Commission on Organized Crime 
coodudei mat the only way w significantly reduce 
the drug problem in the United Stales is through 
eliminating the demand for drugs. 4 

School children must be educated to recognize the 
dangers of drug use and to resist both the subtle and 
me direct pressures on them to experiment with and 
use drugs. 

Arresting Demand: The 
Development of Project DARE 

In 19*3, Chief Daryl Gales of the Los Angeles Mice 
Department (LAPD) recognued that, to prevent substance 
use among children, he would need the cooperation 
of the Los Angeles Unifwd School District (LAUSD). 



Under Chief Gate's direction. *2 LAPD collaborated 
with Dr. Harry Handler, Superintendent of LAUSD, 
to launch t drug use prevention education program 
that employs law enforcement officers in elementary 
classrooms as regular instructors. 

A review of existing substance use curricula by 
Dr. Ruth Rich, t health education specialist from 
I-AUSD, showed that lessons concentrating on techniques 
for resisting peer pressure, on self-management skills 
(decision making, values clarification, and problem 
solving), and on alternatives to drug use appeared to 
have the greatest degree of success* These methods 
were incorporated into the DARE curriculum, challenging 
students to consider the consequences of their actions 
and involving them in classroom exercises that give 
them the opportunity to practice what they had learned.* 

During Project DARE's first year. 1983-84. ten officers 
taught the new curriculum to more than 8,000 students 
in 50 Los Angeles elementary schools. Subsequently, 
the DARE program, which originally targeted senior- 
level elementary students (fifth- or sixth-grades), was 
expanded to include a junior high curriculum and 
lessons for grides K-4. By 1986, the program had 
grown to reach all 345 elementary and 58 junior high 
schools in the city. 

Based on this success. Chief Gates invited other 
jurisdictions to send officers to Los Angeles for 80 hours 
of intensive DARE training. Officers from 33 states 
representing 398 agencies have now learned how to 
bnng the DARE curriculum to the children in their 
communities. Because the growing demand for DARE 
tuning exceeds the LAPD'j capacity, the Bureau of 
Justice Assistance plans to fund the establishment of 
up to three DARE regional training centers in \9U. 

The excitement about Project DARE continues to grow. 
In October 1986. the Bureau of Justice Assistance awarded 
grants to seven jurisdictions for planning and organizing 
DARE implementation. The Department of Defense 
pUni to establish DARE in all of its schools for military 
dependents. New Zealand plans to implement DARE 
ui association with its law-related education program, 
^her countries, including England and Australia, are 
inve>*ig»ting the inuoduction of Project DARE ui their 
schocM at well. 

There re now a Spanish version and a Braille translation 
of the Kudent workbook used in the classroom. Efforts 
are uf der way to develop strategies for leaching DARE 
to tx mrig-impaired and other special needs students. 
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Program Goals and Objectives 
Goal: 

lb prevent substance use among school children. 7 

The DARE program targets chikireo before they arc 
likely to have been led by their peers to experiment 
with tobacco, drugs, and alcohol. By reaching children 
at aa aft when they are most receptive to drug; prevention 
education. Project DARE seeks to prevent adolescent 
drug use sad to reduce drug trafficking by eliminating 
the demand for drugs. 

Objectives: 

• lb equip elementary and junior high students with 
aw skills for recognizing sod resisting social pressures 
id experiment with alcohol, tobacco, and drugs 

• lb help students develop self-esteem 

• lb teach positive alternatives to substance use 

• lb develop students' skills in risk assessment and 
decision making 

• lb build students* interpersonal and communications 

Project DARE achieves these objectives by training 
carefully selected veteran lew enforcement officers to 
teach s nructured, sequential curriculum in the schools. 

An important by-product of Project DARE it the 
positive impact of uniformed law enforcement officers, 
working in classrooms in s iMithreaterung, prevenuve 
role, upon the image of law enforcement in the 
community. 

A Program That Works: 
Evaluation Results 

Evaluations of Project DARE in Los Angeles reveal 
great for the program among .school principals 

and teachers who say that DARE students are leas 
accepting of substance use and better prepared to 
deal with peer pressure as s result of the DARE lessons. 
Moreover, these educators find that, because DARE 
students gat to know police officers in s positive, 
nonpunkive rose, they have s greater respect for both 
the law and law enforcement personnel J Beyond that, 
students receiving the CARE curriculum in elementary 
school show greater improvement, compared with 
non-DARE students, in grades for work habits and 
cooperation during their first semesser in junior high. 9 



A shon wfm evaluation for the National Institute of 
Justice also demonstrates the impact of Project DARE 
on the knowledge, attitudes, and self-reported behavior 
of seventh -grade students who received CARE in the 
sixth grade. These students, compared with those 
who had not had DARE, indicated significantly lower 
substance use since graduation from the sixth grade. 
Moreover. DARE students, when asked to imagine 
friends pressuring them tn use drugs or alcohol, were 
sigruficantly leu likely to indicate a cc ep t a n c e of the 
offer than were non-DARE students. DARE students 
were also more likely to use effective refusal strategies 
emphasized by the DARE curriculum. 

In 1985. Los Angeles initiated s seven-year study of 
DARE and non-DARE students to assess the long-term 
impact of the program on students' knowledge, attitudes, 
and self-reported drug use 

Key Program Elements 

To implement DARE effectively, specific elements 
are essential: 11 

Joint Planning 

DARE req-Jts the investment and collaboration of 
both law enforcement and education agencies. The 
initiative may be taken by either agency or by s third 
party, such as the mayor's office or s parents' group 
However, both education and law enforcement agencies 
must be involved early in planning for tmplementsuon. 
Many issues arc likely to arise during the planning 
period: 

• Wl school and police administrators he** difficult* 
working together? Schools and police have different 
sdmirustrsuve styles and are not commonly accustomed 
to working together. Communities find, however, that 
s structured program and s mutual commitment to 
ureventing substance use among young people provide 
strong motivation for pursuing this cooperative effort. 

• WW there be resistmnce in tht education community 
U, a ksw enforcement presence in the cuutroom? 
Police officers are usually viewed as law enforcers, 
not as teachers. However, DARE officers arc well- 
trained, committed individuals who quickly prove 
their effectiveness is classroom teachers. When 
teachers end administrators observe individual 
officers instructing individual classrooms, 
resistance evaporates. 

• Art there other wW-k'W programs currtndy 
in us* or being introduced to comb* adoUscent 
drug use? A long-standing concern sbout substance 
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use has ge n e ra ted many appfoechea to prevention 

many carrfceia tod allocate their limttsd resources 
dhetNy. Other educator* or health specialists 
becomes sated 10 another approach end may 
no* recogniae bow CARE can fit into the total 
health education program, lb meet these legitimate 
ooocem, pi o pon enta of competing programs ihould 
be isvitsd lo participate in the planning process. In 
Ma eae dn t eetis, for exampst, where ■ strong oommmui 
for teacher-led inetrucboe hid emerged, DARE came 
to be viewed a* on component of i comprehensive, 
muitkurriculum heeith education strategy. 

• Bimcm Frpfat JDAMEJk uUe ee et>e«e> )U7 
W a » reee t sckiduli? Schools arc concerned that the 
Itaching of beak ikilli may be ncflected u the 
demands increase to address other topics of social 
concern. The CARE curriculum, which was developed 
by health education specialists, is multimceted, 
enyhasizing basic skills that students must learn 

to make reasoned choices for good health. Moreover, 
DARE incorporates the application of language 
arts into many of its lessons. Some programs have 
identified ways in which the DARE curriculum 
meets learning objectives established by the State 
Department of Education. 

• Cm th$ Utw wfoncimirt itpmrtmttit *Jfor4 to 
reeessg* offkm to eUuroom duty? Each veteran 
officer on petrol is important in the fight against 
crime. Administrators, therefore, need to decide 
whether sssigning an officer to Project DARE is 
worth the coat of a reduced presence on the street. 
Law enforcement administrators in nearly 400 
jurisdictions, having recognized the limitations of 
past approaches to our nation s drug problems, have 
deemnined that it is. 

One officer instructor can serve as many as ten 
elementary schools or up w 40 classes per year. 
Consequently, small law enforcement departments, 
which may have special concerns about the time 
required for CARE implementation, will find that 
an officer can work part-time as a DARE instructor 
with the balance of the officer's time being devoted 
to other departmental activities. 

Written Agreement 

fa sntememation of DARE requires s partnership 
between law enforcement and education systems. 
A written agreement between law enforcement and 
school officials demonstrate* each agency's commitment 
to Project DARE md defines their respective roles. 
This agreement generally includes: 



• A statement of their mutual commitment to implement 
DARE as a strategy to prevent •"Ntmrr use 
among children 

e The law enforcement role: to assign in s non-law 
enforcement rok qualified officers who will teach 
the DARE curriculum in the schools 

• The school role: to provide classroom time for 
lessons, coordinate **«*iimg and encourage teachers 
to support and reinforce classroom activities 

• Program scope: the graded) to be targeted and the 
Dumber of schools and students to be reached 

•s Specification ot the agency responsible for providing 
such resources as student workbooks and films 

• Specification of the agency responsible for program 
oversight 

• Procedures for regular communication between the 
two agencies 

Officer Selection 

The high quality of the officer instructors is the keystone 
of the DARE program. Officers must volunteer for the 
program on the basis of s solid commitment to 
preventing substance use among young people and 
must have s clean record, s minimum of two yean 
street experience, maturity, and good communication 
and organizational skills. 

The officers should be from the local community, 
where they will be seen and recognized by students. 
However, when communities are small or do not have 
resources to assign a local officer, state police or ihenffc' 
deputies can teach the program. As noted above, this 
commitment may be part-time. 

The selection process generally involves posting of 
the position, preliminary screening, and a formal 
interview by a review panel that can include both 
police and school personnel. During these interviews, 
DARE candidates frequently reveal skills and experience 
that have lain dormant, yet qualify them for this unique 
challenge. School panelists have oftea commented on 
how instructive participation in officer selection has 
been in eliminating their misconceptions about police 
capabilities. 

Officer Training 

Training for DARE officers consist! of an intensive 
two-week (SO- hour) seminar jointly presented by lew 
enforcement and education agencies. Several states 
now offer DARE officer training, using a format 
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developed and certifisl by the Lot Anjek* Police 
Dcfarancat lb snainuin the uiaegrity of the CARE 
profnm, st » essential that officers be trained by 
certifled ageobes" 

The DARE training curriculum includes: 

• As overview of current drug uie prevemion ectiviues 

• Communication and public speaking skills 

• Learning methodology and classroom behavior 
management 

• School/police relationships 

• Police/parent community relauonshipc 

• States of adolescent chemical dependency 

• Audiovisual techniques and other leeching aids 

• Program sdnunistrition 

• Sources of supplementary funding 

The moat important component of the training ts the 
modeling of each lesson by experienced CARE officers 
(or w mentors"). Each trainee then prepares and teaches 
one lesson to fellow trainees, who play the rose of 
fifth* or sum-graders, end who subsequently evaluate 
the officer's performance. Mentors advise and support 
trainees throughout the training, by helping them prepare 
for presentations and offering suggestions for 
improvement. 

Training sites also provide orientation sessions for 
Law enforcement and education administrators. These 
sessions provide an opportunity for managers to 
discuss organizational issues associated with DARE 
implementation and to review forms and systems for 
monitoring and record-keeping. 

Core Curriculum 

The DARE core curriculum targets fifth- and sixth- 
grade elementary school students who will be squaring 
into junior high at the end of the year. The curriculum 
consists of seventeen 45- to 60- minute lessons so be 
conducted by the DARE officer on a weekly basis. 
The lessons are structured, sequential, and cumulative. 
They employ a wide range of teaching strategies that 
emphasize student participation, including question- 
end-answer, group discussion, and role-play activities. 

The curriculum is designed to equip students with 
skills for recognizing and resisting peer influences 
and other pressures to experiment with substances. In 
addition to building refusal skills, the lessons focus 



on the development of self-esteem, risk assessment 
and decision -making skills, inserpersonal and 
coenmumcatjoo skills, critical thinking, and the 
identification of positive alternatives to substance use. 
A listing of the 17 DARE lessons appears at 
Appendix C: Page 9. 

The DARE curriculum is available only to those 
officers who have completed certified training. 

Classroom Instruction 

Typically, officers are assigned to each school for s 
full day. Thus, one officer can serve up to five schools 
per week per semester, or ten schools in a two-semester 
school year. 

Officers are to be regarded as members of the school 
faculty. This means that, while at the school as 
DARE instructors, they can be called upon to act in 
a law enforcement role only in an emergency. It is 
recornmended that part-time DARE officers be assigned 
to units such as community services in order to avoid 
lew enforcement duties that may conflict with the 
DARE image or result in court dates that could interfere 
with classroom obligations. 

Informal Officer/Student Interaction 

In addition to their formal classroom teaching, DARE 
officers spend ume on the playground, in the cafeteria, 
end at student assemblies to interact with students 
informally. They may organize a soccer match, play 
basketball, or chat with students over lunch. In this 
way students have an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the officer as a trusted friend who is interested 
in their happiness and welfare. Students occasionally 
tell the officer about problems such as abuse, neglect, 
alcoholic parents, or relatives who use drugs. The 
officer refers these cases to the school principal or to 
appropriate resources in the community. 

Teacher Orientation 

The officer needs the support and understanding of 
classroom teachers to function effectively in the 
classroom. The DARE officer provides an in-service 
orientation for teachers at the beginning of the school 
year to familiarize them with the DARE curriculum, 



*Swn tttt haw developed ttui mining capacity include A/uoa*. 
Illinois, Massachusetts. North Carol ia*. Virginia, and Wajrunawi. 
VUfinu provides iU offrtn with U0 bouts erf o-aimni ta order 
a) certify thau ai claaaroom m«m**** 
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captain their reepective rosea, and kJentify ways they 
can cooperate la effectively oonununicatiaf DARE's 
objectives 10 the students. 

Classroom beschen are expected to nay in the classroom 
during trie DARE iaeouctioo. Became they know the 
students well, Aachen can share with the officer* 
wayt to handle claearoom behavior. Frequently they 
aaiiat with organizing role-play exercises, seeing that 
students complete their homework, or providing lessons 
during the week to reinforce the DARE officer's leaching, 
lb encourage such involvement, the curriculum contains 
aiended activities that teachers may choose to introduce. 

Parent Education Evening 

The cooperation and understanding of parents are 
essential to any substance use prevention effort. During 
the semester, parents art invited to an evening session 
at which the CARE officer explains the DARE program, 
describes ways to improve family communications and 
to recognize and respond to symptoms of substance 
use in their children, and provides information about 
■vailabk counseling resources. Some communities 
report that enthusiastic parents have organized foUow-up 
informational drug prevention activities is s result of 
these DARE officer-led parent education evenings. 

Community Presentations 

Police, educators, and others committed to the success 
of this effort need to ensure that the program is visible 
and widely accepted. Meeting with groups representing 
all segments of the community, including parents and 
civic groups, community •based organizations, housing 
projects, and local businesses, promotes the level of 
community understanding and support that is essential 
for DARE's successful implementation. 

Community support may also help to ensure program 
continuity if s scarcity of resources threatens to interrupt 
program activities. Community service organizations 
frequently supplement program resources by paying 
for student workbooks or by providing student T-shirts, 
bumper stickers, or other promotional materials that 
demonstrate the community's commitment to substance 
use prevention. This kind of support reinforces for 
students the importance of saying no to drugs. 

DARE Enrichment Activities 

DARE's developers have created several activities to 
supplement the core curriculum for grades 5 or 6. 



• K-4 Visitation Leasees 

Typically, an officer can teach up to four fifth- or 
sixth-grade classes per day. As time permits, the 
officer can visit each of the lower grades to introduce 
the students to the DARE concept. A K-4 curriculum 
is ■vailabk for this purpose. The lessons, each 
15-20 minutes long, cover such topics as personal 
safety, obeying of laws, and helpful and harmful 
uses of medicines and drugs. 

• J tutor High CuiTicaJeai 

A ten- session junior Lugo curriculum, which targets 
grade 7, has been developed to reinforce the lessons 
of the elementary level curriculum, lb accommodate 
an already crowded classroom schedule, these sessions 
are usually taught during the health education block 
of instruction. In Los Angeles, DARE officers also 
visit grades 8 and 9. They use timely events— wch 
ss the deem of Leo Bias— to discuss drugs and their 
impact and to review critical -miniung and decision- 
making skills. The DARE officer assigned to the 
junior high whool works closely wfch the school 
counseling staff on s variety of activities These 
include not only formal classroom teaching, but 
also taking part in individual and group discussions 
with students considered "at risk:' supervising 
sports or drill teams, and organizing contests and 
special assemblies. 

• ModiAtd CerricmhaD 

Communities do not always have the i*source* to 
establish DARE in every elementary schooi. To 
respond to requests for a DARE education program 
in private and parochial schools not receiving the 
full curriculum, Los Angeles has developed an 
abbreviated program. This program includes a morning 
assembly for groups of students from grades 5 to 8. 
with foUow~up visits to individual classrooms after 
lunch (reaching students at all these grade levels 
may require several days). Parent evenings are offered 
to these schools as well. 

What Are The Costs 
and Who Will Pay? 

Personnel 

• Om full-tim* law mforctmnt offkt for every 
tin tUmtnUry schoois, The cost of reassigning a 
law enforcement officer is generally borne by the 
lew enforcement agency. In some communities, the 
school department pays the officer's salary or shares 
the cost with the law eniorcement agency. 

• rrofmm coordinator. Unless a program is very large, 
the coordinator generally holds another position, such 
as school health education coordinator or police 
community relations officer. 
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Other Coits 

• Officer trmmiAg. While the Los Angeles Mice 
Department hat provided training 10 the majority 
of DARE offlcen, seven! state! have also enveloped 
training calcifies. This training is generally offered 
at no charge, but communities sending officers must 
pay travel, lodging, and meal coats, which may be 
paid from school or law enforcement budgets. Id 
some communities, service clubs underwrite the cost. 

« EKAE curriculum. The curriculum supplied by 
the Los Angeles Unified School District is only 
released to communities with officers who have 
been trained to teach DARE. The curriculum is 
supplied either free or at a nominal charge. 

• EHM£ worth***. A workbook, approximately 35 
pages long, must be primed for each student who 
participates in the core firoVsixtB-grade curriculum. 
Depending on the quality of the cover and the number 
of copies produced, costs range from Si 10 $6 per 
student, lite cover irr 4 . printing costs can be paid 
by the school department, the liw enforce merit 
agency, a local service organ nation, or a bank or 
other local business. 

• FUmt. Tlie film Dru$s and hur Amazing Mind is 
used for the lesson introducing students to the 
impact of harmful substances. The film Sons and 
Daughters— Drugs and Hooze is shown at the parent 
education evening. Total cost for both films is 
approximately S900. lb reduce cost, films may be 
shared by communities or borrowed from local 
film libraries. 

These films may be paid for by the taw enforcement 
agency, the school department, or a focal private 
funding source, such as a service organization, 
bank, or other business. 

• Hudomit. Officers need to photocopy handouts 
for students, for teacher orientation, and for parent 
meetings. DARE officers generally use photocopying 
machines at the school or in their own agency. 

• CUsirocm tu**Uet. Oastroom presentations are 
frequently more interesting to students when there 
are visual displays. Many DARE officers make 



posters or transparencies for selected lessons. 
Supplies may be provided by school departments 
or donated by local school suppliers. 

• Pro motio n*! materials. The distribution of brochures. 
T-shirts, buttons, or bumper stickers enhances support 
for any program. In many communities, service 
organizations willingly donate these kinds of items. 

Money for DARE activities has come from many 
diflerent sources. Because substance use prevention 
education for young people is a high pnonty in many 
communities, local revenues arc often allocated to 
cover personnel and supplies. In some local jurisdictions 
funds from the sale of confiscated drug property have 
been appropriated. 

Information about other possible funding sources is 
widely available. Notices regarding the availability of 
federal funding appear in the Federal Register and 
Commerce Business Daily, which can be obtained st 
regional federal offices and some libraries. To subscribe, 
contact the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402-9731, 
telephone (202) 783-3231 

State funding may be available through State Departments 
of Health and Human Services. Public Safety, or 
Education, or Justice Assistance Act block programs. 
Many states publish funding notices similar to those 
available at the federal level. 

Information about private founditions and corporate 
giving programs is available from the Foundation 
Center through a national network of library reference 
collections. To find out about the nearest collection, 
call (800) 424-9836 toll-free. 

DARE AMERICA it a national nonprofit corporation 
established to cteaie nationwide awareness of the DARE 
program and its effectiveness. It coordinates i national 
funding campaign so supply printed educational materials, 
notebooks, films, and other teaching aids to law 
enforcement agencies interested in establishing DARE. 
Pot more information, contact Sergeant Jerry Scott, 
(213) 485-3277. 
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Appendix A 

Sources off Further Information 



Bureau «f Justice Assistance/ 
DARE Program Manager 

Dorothy Li Ewrett 
Bureau of Justice Assistance 
633 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 
*Vshingtoo, D.C. 20531 
(202) 272-4604 

Los Angeles Police Department/ 
DARE Coordinator 

Lieutenant Rotifer Coombs 
Ux Angeles Folic* Department 
Juvenile Division— DARE 
150 North Lot Angeles Street 
Lot Angeles, CA 90012 
(213) 485-4856 

State Coordinated DARE Programs 

Timothy DaRosa. Chief 

Strategic Development Bureau 

Divition of Administration 

Illinois State Mice 

201 East Adams Street. Suite 300 

Springfield. IL 62X77 

(217) 782-5227 

Lieutenant Wayne Girrett 
Project DARE 

Virgin]. Stale Police Department 
Box 2M72 

Richrnond. VA 23261-7472 
(804) 323-2059 



Eva Marx 

Project DARE 

Education Development Center. 
55 Chapel Street 
Nev/ton. MA 02160 
(617) 969-7100 



Inc 



Captain John Fope 

Project DARE Coordinator 

3110 North 19th Avenue, Suite 290 

Phoenix, AZ 85015 

(602) 262-8111/262-8118 

City DARE Programs 

Sergeant Daniel Boyle 
Project DARE 
Syracuse Police Department 
511 South State Street 
Syracuse, NY 13202 
(313) 425-6169 

Officer Karl Geib 
Project EvVRE 
fortland Police Department 
109 Middle Street 
Portland, ME 04101 
(207) 775-6361 

Detective Robert Tinker 
Project DARE 
Boston Mice Academy 
85 Wi'liams Avenue 
Hyde Park. MA 02136 
(617) 247-4410/247-4625 

Sergeant Mary Tumhn 
Project DARE 

Huntsville Mice Department 
P.O. Box 2085 
Huntsville, AL 35801 
(205 ) 532-7254 
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Appendix B 
Publications 



DeJong, W.. *A Short-Term Evaluation of Project 
DARE (Drug Abuse Resistance Education): 
Preliminary Indications of EffectiveaeM." Journal 
of Drug Education (in pitas). 

Arresting the Demand for Drugs: Mice 
and School Partnerships to Prevent Dmi 
Abuse. Wuhingtoo. DC National Institute of 
Justice, 1987. 

"Project DARE: leaching Kids to S«y No to 
Drugs and Alcohol" SU Reports. Much 1986, 

n>. 2-5. 

Gases. Daryl F. "Educators + fclice - DARE." 
SJASA Perspective, no. 4 (Spnng 1987): 7 

"Drug Abuse Resistance Education" The Police 
Chief, October 1986. 

"LAPD's Project DARE." School Safety, Spring 
1986, pp. 26-27. 



"DARE Program." California Fraternal Order of 
Mice Journal. 6. no, 2 (Spring 1985): 47-53. 



U.S. Department of Education. What H6rfcr: Schools 
Without Drugs. 'Washington. D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Education. 1986. Describes model approaches to 
drug abuse prevention, including DARE, and contains 
an extensive list of publications. Available free of 
charge by calling (800) 624-0100 or writing Schools 
Without Drugs, Pueblo. CO 81009. 



Contact also: 

Office of Substance Abuse Prevention 
U.S. Department of Health and 

Human Services 
Parkliwn Building 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville. MD 20852 
(301) 443-0365 
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Appendix C 
DARE Lessons 



The DAM curriculum U organized into seventeen 
cUsaroom sessions conducted by the police officer, 
coupled with stiffened activities taught by the regular 
classroom teacher. A wide range of teaching activities 
are used— queetkm-and-answer. group discussion, 
role-play, and workbook exercises, all designed to 
encourage studettt participation and response. 

The following brief summaries of each lesson capture 
the scope of the DAAE curriculum and show the care 
taken in its preparation. All of these lessons were 
pilot tested and revised before widespread use began. 

1. froctkes for rwrsomwi Safety. The DARE officer 
reviews common safety practices to protect students 
from harm at home, on the way to and from school, 
and in the neighborhood. 

2. Drug Use and Misuse Students team the harmful 
effects of drugs if they are misused as deputed in 
the film. Drugs and )bur Amaung Mind. 

3. Consequences. The focus is on the consequences 
of using and not using alcohol and marijuana. If 
students are aware of those consequences, they can 
make better informed decisions regarding their 
own behavior. 

4. Rtsunni Pressures to Use Drugs The DARE 
officer explains different types of pressure— ranging 
from friendly persuasion and teasing to threats- 
thai friends and others can exert on students to 
try tobacco, alcohol, or drugs. 

5 Assistance Techniques: Wrji to Soy No. Students 
rehearse the many ways of refusing offers to try 
tobacco, alcohol, or drags— simply saying no and 
repeating it as often as necessary; changing the 
subject; walking away or ignoring the person. 
They learn that they can avoid situations in which 
they might be subjected to such pressures and 
can "hang around' 4 with non-users. 

6. Building Self Esteem. Poor self-esteem is one of 
the factors associated with drug misuse. How 
students feel about themselves results from positive 
and negative feeiinp and experiences. In this 
session students I earn about theL* own positive 
qualities and how to compliment other students. 

7. Assertivtness: A Response Styit Students have 
certain rights— to be themselves, to say what they 



think, to say no to often of drugs. The session 
teaches them to assert those rights confidently 
and without interfering with others' rights. 

t Managing Stress Without Taking Drugs. Students 
learn to recognize sources of stress in their lives 
and techniques for avoiding or relieving stress, 
including exercise, deep breathing, and talking to 
others. They learn that using drugs or alcohol to 
relieve stress causes new problems. 

9. Media Influences >* Drug Us*. The DARE 
officer reviews strategies used in the media to 
encourage tobacco and alcohol use, including 
testimonials from celebrities and social pressure. 

10. DecxsuM- Making and Risk-Taking. Students learn the 
difference between bad risks and responsible risks, 
how to recognize the choices they have, and how to 
make a decision that promotes their self-interesu. 

U. Alternatives to Drug Abuse. Students learn that to 
have fun, to be accepted by peers, or to deal with 
reelings of anger or hurt, there are a number of 
alternatives to using drugs and alcohol. 

12. Role Modeling A high school student selected 
by the DARE officer visits the class, providing 
students with a positive role model- Students learn 
that drug users are in the minority, 

13. Formint a Support System. Students learn that 
they need to develop positive relationships with 
many different people to form i support system. 

14. Wrri to Demi with Pressures from Gongs 

Students discuss the kinds of pressures they may 
encounter from gang members and evaluate the 
consequences of the choices available to them. 

15. Project CkUtE Summary. Students summarize 
and assess what they have learned. 

16. Taking a Stand. Students compose and read aloud 
essays on how they can respond when they are 
pressured to use drugs and alcohol. The essay 
represents each student's "CARE pledge:' 

17 Culmination In a schoolwide assembly planned in 
concert with school administrators, all students 
who have participated in Project DARE receive 
certificates of achievement. 
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Endnotes 



1. R.H. Coomb*, F.l. Fiwzy. tad B.E. Gerber, 
"Patterm of Cigarette, Alcohol, tod Other 
Drug Uk Among Children and Adolescents: A 
Longitudinal Study," International Journal of the 
Mdictions 21 (1986): 897-913. 

2. L.D. Johnston. P.M. O'Malley, and J.O. 
Bachman, Drug Use Among American High 
Schoot Students, College Students, and Other 
bung Mulls: National Trends through &&5 
(Rockville, Maryland: NIDA, 1986). 

3. Education US*. May 25, 1987, p. 298. 

4. Richmond Times- Dispatch, March 4, 1986. 

5. AJ. Battjes, "Prevenuoti of Adolescent Drug 
Uae," International Journal of the Addictions 20 
0985): 1113-1141; J.M. Mich, PL. Eli kson, P. 
Renter, and J.P. Kahan, Strategies for Controlling 
Adolescent Drug Use (Santa Monica, Calif. : 
Rand, 1984). 

6 Project DARE'i core curriculum for fifth- and 
sixth-gride students was adapted by Dr. Ruth 
Rich, a health education specialist with the Los 
Angeles Unified School District, from a 
curriculum for Project SMART (Self- 
Management and Resistance Training), a 



prevention curriculum designed by the Health 
Behavior Research Institute of the University of 
Southern California, with funding from the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse. 

7. See alto W. Ddong, "Project DARE: Teaching 
Kids to Say No to Drugs and Alcohol," NU 
Reports, March 1986, pp. 2-5. 

8. There are three evaluation reports prepared by 
the Evaluation Training Institute in Los Angeles 
and written by G.F. Nyre: (1) An EvaluaHon of 
Project DARE (1984), (2) Final Evaluation 
Report, 1984-1985; Project DARE (1983), and (3 
DARE Evaluation Report. 1985-1986: Project 
DARE (1986). 

9. Nyre. DARE Evaluation Report (1986). 

10. W. DeJong, "A Short-term Evaluation of Project 
DARE (Drug Abuse Resistance Education); 
Preliminary Indications of Effectiveness," Journi 
of Drug Education (in press). 

11. See also W DeJong. Arresting the Demand for 
Drugs: fblice and School Partnerships to Preven 
Drug Abuse (Washington. DC. National lnsutut. 
of Justice. 1987). 
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Dare to Keep Kids Off Drugs 



PO Box 20*J0 
800 233 DAM 



February. 1990 



D.A.R.E. WILL TEACH OVER 4.5 MILLION CHILDREN 
DRUG RESISTANCE SKILLS IN 1990 



This year, four million school children across the countiy will learn the skills they need to 
resist pressure to take drugs or join gangs, thanks to the highly acclaimed D.A.R.E. (Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education) program. 

D.A.R.E. is a police officer-led, semester-long series of classroom lessons that teach fifth and 
sixth grade children /tovv to resist pressure to experiment with drugs and alcohol. In 1983. 
Chief Daryl Gates of the Los Angeles Police Department (LAPD) recognized that, to prevent 
substance use among children, he would need the cooperation of the Los Angeles Unified 
School District (LAUSD). Under Chief Gates' direction, the LAPD collaborated with LAUSD to 
launch a drug use prevention education program that employs law enforcement officers in 
elementary classrooms as regular instructors. The D .A.R.E . program has proven so successfu l 
t hat it has expanded into more than 2.200 communities in 49 stat es. Australia. New Zealand, 
American Samoa, Canada and in Department of Defense Schools worldwide. 



D.A.R.E America Launched To Meet Demand 

The overwhelming national and international demand for the D A R E program led to the 
creation of a national non-profit organization, "D.A.R E. AMERICA," in September 1987. 
Headquartered in Los Angeles. D.AR.E. AMERICA serves as a resource to communities, 
helping them establish and improve local D.A.R E, programs, 

D.A.R E. AMERICA supports officer training, coordinates fund-raising and sponsorship 
opportunities and regularly monitors instruction standards and program results Nathan 
Shapell, head of California's "Little Hoover" Commission, presides over D A R E AMERICA s 
Board of Directors, supported by philanthropist Armand Hammer, Virginia Governor Gerald 
L Battles and Diane Disney Miller 

D.A.R.E. Training It Unique 

D AR E, goes far beyond traditional drug abuse programs Typically, these programs 
emphasize drug identification and the harmful effects of drugs and alcohol. They warn 
children not to use these substances, but don't teach them how to resist the pressures to try 
them. D.AR.E gives ch ild ren skills to recognize and resis t the subtle a nd o verjjMgisures 
that cause t h em to experiment with dru gs and alcohol. 

The D.A R.E. program has become a model that can be exported to other cities," says Daryl F 
Gates. Los Angeles Chief of Police "Rather than just offering slogans or organizing rallies 
D A R E teaches children how to deal with peer pressure It's the only program I know of that 
gives children something substantial to use when they're confronted with drugs" 
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The D.A.R.E. program includes 80 hours of police officer and teacher training, a semester-long 
curriculum and accompanying classroom materials targeting fifth and sixth grade students, 
along with pro-program and post-program testing. Separate components have also been 
developed for kindergarten, junior high school, and high school students and their parents. 

Vtttran Copt Assigned Classroom "Beats 14 

The curriculum for the D.A.R.E. program, developed by LAUSD, was designed to be taught by 
officers because fifth and sixth grade students are frequently much more sophisticated about 
substance abuse than are classroom teachers. Veteran police officers can answer student 
questions based on their training and experience. Prior to entering the D.A.R.E program, each 
officer undergoes 80 hours of special training in areas ouch as child development, classroom 
management, teaching techniques and communication skills. 

The police officers assigned to D A R E have come straight from the streets. Their years of 
direct experience with the ruined lives and street crimes caused by substance abuse gives 
them a credibility unmatched by teachers, movie or television celebrities or professional 
athletes. 



D.A.R.E. — The Program 

Many experts in education and medicine believe substance abuse prevention must begin early. 
D. A.R.E. targets students when thev are most vulnerable to tremendous peer pres sure to try 
dru gs or alcohol. The 17 lessons help children build their self-esteem, manage stress, foresee 
behavioral consequences, resist pro-drug media messages, and identify alternatives to drug 
use. It doesn't just tell them to say "no"; it teaches them how to say no' 

The primary goal of D.A.R.E. is to prevent substance abuse among school age children. 
D.A.R.E. accomplished this goal by: 

• Providing students with accurate information about alcohol and drugs; 

• Teaching students ways to say "NO" to drugs while providing alternatives to drug use; 

• Teaching students decision making skills and the consequences of their behavior; and 

• Building students self esteem while teaching them how to resist peer pressure. 

The D.A.R.E. Program is divided into four components: 

K-4th grade visitations: This acquaints the children with the D.A.R.E. officer and lays the 
ground work for the 17 lessons they will receive in 5th or 6th grade 

5th/6th grade core classes: This is the foundation of the D.A.R.E. Program. It provides the 
students with the skills they will need as young adults to resist the temptations of drug abuse. 
Junior High: These 10 lessons are a follow-up to the original 17 lessons. They reinforce the 
values students learned in elementary school. 

High School: These 5 lessons take the students into adulthood D A.R.E. combines all the 
previously learned values and experiences and applies them to real life situations, teaching 
young adults the value of staying drug free. 
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Succtit of Program Documented 



D.A.R.E.'s success is measured by ongoing evaluation conducted by the Evaluation and Training 
Institute (ETI), a Los Angeles-based Independent research firm A H. Training and Development 
Systems, of Springfield, Illinois, conducts ongoing evaluation for D.A.R.E. in Illinois. 

Initial findings from ETI's long-term study, begun in 1985. show that the program has far 
exceeded its goal of helping students combat peer pressure to use drugs and alcohol It also has 
Contributed to improved study habits and grades, decreased vandalism and gang activity and 
has generated greater respect for police officers. 



FACT SHEET: D.A.R.E. (DRUG ABUSE RESISTANCE EDUCATION) 



Founded 

Headquarters 

Development 

Curriculum 



Grade Levels Involved 

States. Countries 
Implementing DARE 

Projected Number of 
Students to be Reached 
in 1990 



Number of Lesson Plans 



DARE Programs in Place 
Materials 



Funding 



Successes and Results 



Expansion 



September 1983 

Los Angeles. California 

DARE originated asacooperativeeflort of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment (LAPD) and the Los Angeles Unilied School District (LAUSD). 

Development by LAUSD health education specialists Specially trained 
veteran police officers teach a course in drug resistance techniques 
Lessons focus on (1) providing accurate information at. out alcohol and 
drugs. (2) teaching students decision-making skills. (3) showing them how 
to resist peer pressure, (4) giving them ideas for alternatives to drug use 

Kindergarten through high school 

49 states in the U S . the Department of Defense Dependent Schools. 
Australia. New Zealand, American Samoa. Canada 

Over 4 5 million children in over 100.000 classrooms will receive the core 
curriculum In addition, several million more kids will be impacted by the 
other components of the D.A.R E Program. 

The DARE curriculum has three separate components 

• Elementary - 17 lessons, plus visitations. K-4 

• Junior High ^10 lessons 

• High School * 5 lessons with 2 follow-up lessons by teacher 
2.200 (as of January 1990) 

Educational rpeterials. program outlines for schools, student workbooks, 
drug awareness information for parents, information pamphlets for citizens 
and community groups 

LAPD. LAUSD funds, grants from Criminal Justice Planning and Bureau of 
Justice Assistance, activities coordinated and managed by DARE 
AMERICA, private and corporate donations, including Kentucky Fried 
Chicken and Security PacificNrttiOnal Sank as nationalcorporatesponsors. 

Independent evaluations show students have learned to resist drugs and 
combat peer pressure In addition, school vandalism, truancy and gang 
activity have decreased Relations between ethnic groups have improved 
Students have developed a qnore posj^ve outlook toward police and school. 

DARE is available .to Communities across the country 
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DARE PROGRAM 5TH/6TH GRADE CURRICULUM 



The following outlines the D.A.R.E. curriculum. One lesson is presented eoch week throughout a 
grade school semester. 

1. PERSONAL SAFETY PRACTICE •- Acquaints students with role of po'ictf and practices for 
student safety. 

2. DRUG USE AND MISUSE — Helps student* understand harmful effects of drugs. 

3. CONSEQUENCES — Helps students understand the negative consequences of drug use and 
the positive consequences of saying no to drugs. 

4 RESISTING PRESSURES TO USE DRUGS - Makes students aware of kinds of peer pressure 
they may face and helps thorn learn to say no to offers to usa drugs. 

5 RESISTANCE TECHNIQUCS - WAYS TO SAY NO — Taaches students ways to say no in 
resisting various types of prrssure. 

6. BUILDING SELF-ESTEEM - Kttlps students understand that f.elf-image results from posifve 
and negative feelings and experiences. 

7. ASSEHTIVENESS; A RESPONSE STYLE - Teaches t! tat assortiveness is a response stylo that 
enables a ptrson to state ins or her own rights without loss of oelf-HSteorti. 

3 MANAGING STRESS WITHOUT TAKING DRUGS — Helps sluden's recognize stiess and 
suggests ways to deal with it oth6r than by taking drugs. 

9 MEDIA INFLUENCES ON DRUG USl= - Helps students develop trie understanding and skiMs 
needed to analyze and resist media presentations about alcohol and drugs. 

10 DECISION MAKING AND RISK T AKING - Helps students apply the decision-making process 
in evaluating the results of various kinds of risk-taking behavior, including that of drugs. 

11 ALTERNATIVES TO DRUG USE — Helps students find out about activities that are 
interesting and rewarding and are better than taking drugs. 

12 ROLE MODELING - Older student leaders and otho' positive roff models that do not use 
dr ts talk to yount'.p.r students to clarify the misconception that drugs are in the majority. 

13 FORMING A SUPPORT SYbTRM - Students develop positive relationships with many different 
people in order to form a support system 

14. RESI8UNG G.\NG PRESSURE - Helps students identify situations m which they may be 
pressured by gangs and evaluate the consequences of the choices available to them 

1? DARE SUMMARY — Helps sludents summarize and assess what they learned fiom the 
program. 

16. TAKING A STAND - Sludenls prevent t'neir own commitrnen* to the Glcsa which helps them 
respond effectively when pressured to ube drugs. 

17 CULMINATION ■■ Student graduation frJrn Ihe DARE program 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Sine* iu inception in 1913, Project DARE has generated national attention for its 
unique approach to drog abuie prevention education. Although DARE has several 
components* itt primary focu it the delivery or a formal drug resistance curriculum by 
uniformed police officer! to students in the fifth, sixth, and/or seventh grades. 

Developed and administered by the Loi Angelei Police Department (LAPD) and the Los 
Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD), the goal or the Z ARE pwgram is to equip 
student* with the Information and skills they need to resist peer pressure and say 
•no' to alcohol and drugs. To this end, DARE employs a comprehensive stratesy 
designed not only to tetch facts, but to improve attirudes, enhance self-esteem, and 
help students develop their deciaion-making skills. The semester-long DARE curriculum 
U comprised of seventeen weekly lessons at the elementary school level and nine 
sessions at the junior high/middle school level. In the Los Angeles Unified School 
District, 347 elementary schools and 38 junior high and middle schools located within 
LAPD jurisdiction currently receive the DARE program. 

The Evaluation and Training Institute (ETI) has been involved in the assessment of 
Project DARE since the program was implemented in 1983. Six evaluation reports have 
beta submitted, each indicating positive changes in the knowledge, attitudes, and 
behavior of students who received the DARE curriculum. 

In July 1915, the Los Angeles Board of Police Commissioners contracted with ETI to 
conduct a three-year longitudinal assessment of the DARE program. Though prior 
evaluations identified many valuable short-term outcomes, the longitudinal study was 
designed to provide a broeder and more vigorous base of evaluation information 
concerning the effectiveness of the DARE curriculum over time. 

The following discussion summarizes the activities and outcomes of the third year of 
ETI's longitudinal evaluation. A detailed description of the study's methodology and 
findings may be found in the full report of the 1987-88 DARE Longitudinal Evaluation 

ACTIVITIES: 

ETI proposed to evaluate the long-term effectiveness of the DARE program by 
tracking and surveying a sample of students each year from sixth to eighth grade, 
comparing the responses of DARE participants on questions of personal drug use, 
attitudes, and self-esteem with thou of students who did not receive the DARE 
program. Since the analysis of students* personal use of substances relied exclusively 
on self-reported data, ETI also proposed to conduct an analysis of school records data 
to obtain information on posrble intermediate effects of the DARE program. Students' 
grades, school attendance records, and reports of disciplinary actions were examined to 
determine if significant differences were evident i'i the academic performance and 
general behavioral patterns of DARE and non-DAKE students. In addition to these 
activities, the longitudinal study included a survey of faculty and administrators at ail 
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junior high schools receiving the DARE program. A supplemental survey was conducted 
of seventh-gride DARE and non-DARE students it five cohort schools \ 

KETHODOLOGY: 

ETI commenced the longitudinal study in Fill 1985 with well-matched simples of 699 
experimental and 541 control group students. The experimental group wis comprised of 
sixth grade students who were scheduled to receive DARE Tor the first time later that 
year (DARE). Sixth-grade students who would not receive DARE comprised the control 
group (non-DARE). The study was designed to track and survey these students each 
y«at in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Lacking a formal tracking system, 
however, the l.AUSD was unable to provide ETI with accurate information about where 
the ample students would be attending junior high. Consequently, a large percentage 
of students were lost" during the transition from elementary to junior high school. 
High attrition and transience within the District further depleted the original samples. 

In response to these problems, ETI initiated procedures to maintain the samples in both 
the second and third years of the study. In 1987-33, this included the implementation 
of a random replacement procedure which added 169 additional DARE and non-DARE 
students to the longitudinal sample. A detailed description of these activities may be 
found in the full report Sample sizes for each year of the study are outlined in Table 
l# 

TABLE 1 

SAMFL* SIZES BY YEAR FOR THE LONGITUDINAL SURVEY 



School Year 


DARE 


Control 


Total 




Students 


Students 


Sample 


1915-16 


699 


541 


U40 


1916*17 


331 


236 


567 


1917-11 


491 


163 


661 



■Two cohort groups were integrated into the longitudinal study in Fall 1986 
in order to augment the original ample and enable analysis of DARE*s long-term 
impact by two additional variables: grade level at which students receive the 
DARE curriculum, and number of exposures to the DARE program. Students in 
the cohort experimental group received the DARE program for the first time in 
the seventh grade. Students in the control group will not receive DARE because 
they attend schools outside LAPD jurisdiction. The 1987-13 survey was 
administered at 5 selected junior high schools in the LAUSD, yielding samples of 
549 DARE and 956 non-DARE students. The cohoit study is currently in its 
second year. 
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In 1917, turveyi were tdminiitered to eighth gride students it 60 junior high md 
middle schools in the LAUSD, yielding samples of 498 DARE and 163 non-DARE 
students. The experimental and control groups were then compared on five categories 
of survey data: demographic information, student's self-reported use of drugs and 
alcohol, knowledge and attitudes regarding drug and alcohol use, self-concept, and drug 
and alcohol use by the respondent's friends, siblings, and other household members. 
Two types of data analysis were performed: First, survey responses from the current 
year were compared to determine if there were statistically significant differences 
between DARE and non-DARE students, particularly on questions concerning students 1 
personal use of drugs and alcohol. Second, ETI conducted a longitudinal or time-series 
analysis of data from all three years of the study to determine: 1) whether students' 
us* of substances showed a decreasing or increasing trend, and 2) whether the trends 
exhibited by DARE participants were significantly different from those of non-DARE 
students.. The statistical procedures used for analysis are detailed in the full report. 

In addition tc conducting the student survey, an attempt was made to collect students 1 
grades and school records d»ta at all junior high and middle schools included in the 
study. The data collected were to be analyzed to determine if differences existed in 
the academic performance and general behavioral patterns of DARE and non-DARE 
students. As many schools did not have sufficient resources to provide ETI with the 
data requested, however, the number of students for whom ETI received completed 
records was too small for meaningful statistical analysis. In subsequent years, ETI 
will provide schools with resources for data collection, and will report the results of 
the analysis it that time. 



The results of the 1 917-88 evaluation can be summarized is follows: 

o Analysis of the student survey data showed statistically significant 

differences between DARE and non-DARE students in reported use of all 
categories of alcohol, tobacco, heroin and inhalants. As shown on the bar 
charts presented on the following pages, in all cases of alcohol and drugs 
that showed a significant difference, DARE participants showed a lower rate 
of use than non-DARE students. 

o Where diffetences were not statistically significant, numeric differences 
showed a repeatedly higher percentage of DARE students reporting no use 
of any substances and a consistently lower percentage of DARE students 
reporting use at all frequency levels. 



FINDINGS 
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